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ILLTOP Farm Notes.—“As the old 
H year ends and the new year comes 
into sight, it is natural and fitting to 
turn back and look over the record of 
the twelvemonth. All of us should ask 
ourselves seriously what mistakes we 
have made in 1922, call them over one 
by one, and steadfastly resolve not to 
repeat these mistakes in 1923.” “A va- 
riety of Christmas time reflections” 
will suggest themselves to the good 
farmer who will let himself think. Page 


Common Practices in Renting Land.— 
“The renting of land is essentially a 
business contract,” says Mr. Alvord, 
“in which the interest of the two par- 
ties to the contract is mutual, and espe- 
cially is this true where the land is 
rented on a crop-sharing basis, because 
the amount of rent paid will be deter- 
mined in a large measure by the amount 
of crop the tenant is able to produce 
from year to year. This, it seems to me, 
is the only satisfactory way of rent- 


Making Ten or a Hundred Grapevines 
From One.—‘“Anyone who has one or 
more grapevines may so increase or 
multiply them that by next fall there 
will be enough vines to set quite a vine- 
yard, to sell quite a number, or to 
give Thanksgiving, Christmas, or New 
Year’s presents to relatives and friends. 
The idea of remembering friends by 
giving them living and useful or beau- 
tiful plants is a happy one.”..... Page 


Calcium Arsenate Dusting Made $24.88 
Profit an Acre.—Have you been a little 
dubious about the use of calcium ar- 
senate against the boll weevil? In six 
tests conducted in North Carolina dur- 
ing 1922, the cost per acre for poison 
and labor was $4.88, and the gross gain 
was $29.76, giving a clear profit of 
$24.88 per acre .. Tertcce 


The Light in the Clearing.—Bart meets 
his fourth peril. It is only through the 
aid of Rovin’ Kate, the silent woman of 
mystery, that he escapes. The story is 
growing more complicated and more 
mysterious with every installment. If 
you haven’t read the past installments, 
read the synopsis and start with this 
issue .... 


Next Week—Planning the Farm Program 
for 1923 is a topic worthy of the most 
experienced man in the South. Mr. Chas. 
H. Alvord has prepared this article for 
us, but insists that planning the 1923 
farm progrant is every man’s individual 
job. If for any reason you fail to get 
next week’s paper, write for it, and be 
certain to read Mr. Alvord’s helpful 
suggestions. 











Live Subjects This Week and Next 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMING HELPS BRING CHRISTMAS CHEER 
This composite photograph, showing five beautiful scenes on the estate of James F. Epes, of Notaway 
County, Virginia, won a first prize in our recent photographic contest. 
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There’s a reason 
why you should use 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
ARSENATE OF LEAD 


and ARSENATE OF CALCIUM 


Sherwin-Williams Arsenate of Lead and Cal Arsenate of Lead 


cium Arsenate areknown throughout the fruit, 25,000 Ibe. Brokes 
Less than Case 


cotton, tobacco, and vegetable growing seciions Carlond 30,0001bs. 15,000Ibe. Love 
of the world for the-satisfaction they give. 200 pounds 24c ib. 25c lb. 26c Ib. 


; , 4-lb. bags packed 
Many growers think and are led to believe [tate ae 94 25 26 


that all makes of Arsenate of Lead and 4-Ib. bags packed 
Arsenate of Calicum are the same in quality 48 lbs. tocase 24 25 26 
~—that the government has established a 499 pounds 24: 2546 26 


a6 


standard to which all must conform. It is 50 25 26 27 

true that such standards exist and also true 25 ™ 15:3 27% 28% 

that all makes of Arsenate of Lead and Cal- 5 sig 30 31 32 33 
cium Arsenate meet (or should meet) these ce 32 33 34 35 
standards but it is far from a fact that one  P 36 37 38 39 


make or brand is as good a ther, . 
riba Nec ageune Arsenate of Calcium 
The quality for which Sherwin-Williams 15,000 Ibs. Brokes 


Less than Come 


Arsenate of Lead and Calcium Arsenate are Carlosd 20,000ibe. 35,0001bs. Lote 
noted does not come from simply meeting 100 pound pkge. 19c ib. 20citb. Z1c ib. 
certain chemical specifications. They con- 50 di 20 21 22 

form to these standards, of course, but they a5 21 22 23 


go beyond and exceed them. The reason— me? & 23 24 25 26 
tested raw materials, up to the minute manu- ta: 26 27 28 29 


: a ‘ 30 1 32 33 
facturing facilities, chemical and manufactur- 0 
u 2 3 These prices are £ o. & our factories freight equalized with the follow- 
ing skill and years of experience. log manufacturing points: Bound Brook, N. J., New York, N. Y., Middie- 
Ereveland, Onio, Toledo, Gbio, Midland, Mich, Chicago, lil. Milweskes 
e e . ° . anc, 10, edo, 0, idiang, it a . . ilwaukee 
Sherwin-Williams quality is supreme— Wis., Louisville, Ky., and Grand Junction, Colo. 
° P ° ° ‘ All shipments £ 0. b. our warehouse points will be on basis factory 
our prices are consistent with this quality prices (outlined above) with tariff rate of carload freight added from the 
- . * Gearest of the above manufacturing points to warehouse. 
and the raw material market. Our distributing NOTICE.—Prices subject to change without notice. 
ogee . : . es All orders accepted subject to our ability to fill. 
facilities are without equal in the insecticide Acarioad consists of a minimum of 30,000 pounds net weight. 
2 ¢ * All goods sold only through jobbers, ts and dealers; i iries should 
industry. We are ready to give you Service. be made trom these agents and dealers. Where you cannot conveniently End 


one of our distributors please address us for ful) information. 








THESE PRICES APPLY ONLY TO TERRITORY EAST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 


42 CANAL ROAD, N. W., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MAKERS OF INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
COVERING EVERY REQUIREMENT OF SPRAYERS’ OF FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES, TOBACCO, COTTON. ETC. 














Make Field Terraces Now 


your hifleides and rolling land te stop the soll and 
Terditaat from washing away thie winter, Use the 


10 Days’ Trial 


b J ; 

Don’t Cheat Your Boy!—— 
Your are cheating your Boys and Girls if you do not provide good literature 
and magazines and encourage your children to read them. 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is one of the happy rememberances of 
my boyhood days. Sister and I could hardly wait for its weekly visit. 
Realizing how much this splendid paper means to boys and girls, we are 
happy to have a good clubbing rate for our friends. 


The Youth’s Companion, subscription price is..............§250 a year 
The Progressive Farmer oaccesess $1.00 @ year 


Club No. Y. C. Both Papers 1 Year Each 
Only $2.95 


Or we give a year’s subscription to The Youth’s Companion as a reward 
for a club of only four subscription to The Progressive Farmer. This 
will enable every boy or girl to have The Youth’s Companion, so encourage 
them to earn their subscription. 


oe Zz Mofo va 


Manager Subscription Department. 
































Our Health Talk 


By B. BE. WASHBURN, M.D. 








——SF 


Canker Sores and Cold Sores 


HAT is good for canker sores ang” 
cold sores? inquires another syb- 
scriber. 

Canker sores are small ulcers which 

sometimes appear 
im the mouth when 
personal hygiene 
has been neglected, 
Constipation, irreg-. 
ular eating, and 
non-use of thes 
tooth brush are im- 
portant underlying 
causes. At times a 
slight injury from 

DR. WASHBURN the teeth, from eat- 

ing, or from irritat- 
ing food ‘may be the direct cause of* 
these small, raw, white spots which 7 
give much pain and are slow to heal, © 
The treatment is to touch the canker 7 
sore once a ‘day with a toothpick > 
wrapped in cotton and dipped in tinc- % 
ture of iodine; then rinse the mouth 
frequently with a weak, warm solution 
of cooking soda in water. Of course, 
the constipation and other causes must 
be corrected or the canker sores will 
soon return. 

Cold sores (Herpes) on the lips and 7 
about the mouth often accompany bad 
colds and other diseases but are fre- @ 
quently observed in persons in appar-* 
ent health. Overeating may bea cause, | 
especially in children. These sores are % 
of nervous origin, there being irrita- @ 
tion of the nerves which supply the 
mucous membrane of the lips and @ 
mouth. They may be touched repeat- ¥ 
edly with spirits of camphor or with 


Witch Hazel or smeared with vas¢cline | 


or zinc oxide ointment for protection 
and to stop pain. 


THE P. F. SUBSCRIPTION MAN-| 
| AGER SAYS— | 


Why You Need The Progressive © 
Farmer y 
1, ItIs a Paper With a Mission. 








Its motto is “$500 More a. Yeur for @ 


the Average Southern Farmer,” and? 
every page of every issue helps th 
farmer toward this goal. 

2. It Is Southern. 

- ~ q 

No farm paper can serve the South if 
made away in New York, Chicago, or @ 
Philadelphia—560 miles away from a 
Southern cotton, rice, or tobacco farm. 

3. It Is Weekly. : 

The up-to-date farmer needs at least @ 
once-a-week feasts of agricultural news, % 
reminders, information, and inspiration. 
Monthlies and semi-monthlies are too 
slow for this progressive age. 

4. You Get 52 Papers a Year. 

Not 12 or 24 only as is the case with 
monthlies or semi-monthlies. 

5. The Whole Family Enjoys It. 

It not only has the best farm articles 7 
of any paper in the South, but also has ) 
the best pages for farm women and for 4 
farm boys and girls. 

6. It Is Dependable. 

Every article it prints passes the acid- j 
test for soundness. No mere theories 
are allowed. Only practical, proved, 
workable facts are published. 

7. It Gets Results. ~- 

And because it is practical and pro- | 
gressive, it helps readers, so that it 1s 
commonly said, “You can tell by a man’s 
farm whether he reads it or not.” 


qT rarr 


Manager Subscription Department. 





Meets Success in His Farming 


HAVE been a constant reader of The 

Progressive Farmer since I was 16 
years old, and it has certainly helped me © 
over many obstacles. 1 started farming © 
as a renter nine years ago, with two 7 
small mules, and now own 240 acres of © 
land, with five good mules and two good © 
brood mares, two Jersey cows, a go 
brood sow, with plenty of feed for the 
above, and a good supply of canned fruit 
and vegetables, pork, potatoes, and syrup. 
I wouldn't swap places with my city 
friend. LUTHER H. SIMS. 

Conway County, Ark. 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 











The 1922 International Live Stock 
Exposition 
ACH year this greatest of live- 
FF stock shows becomes bigger and 
better. Each year features are 
added and the occasion of the show 
becomes a meeting place for those en- 
gaged in agricultural work in ever in- 
creasing numbers. To the breeding 
classes of draft horses, beef cattle, 
hogs, and sheep are added the fat 
classes for purebreds and grades and 
car lots of steers and hogs and lately 
the grain and hay show is rapidly as- 
suming’ large proportions. 

For boys and girls in club work, the 
International has become a veritable 
Mecca for instruction and pleasure giv- 
ing sightseeing. There was no part of 
the large number of meetings and ac- 
tivities centered at the show this year 
whick attracted more attention or was 
more fruitful of good or of greater aid 
to future progress of agriculture than 
the activities of the club boys and 
girls who came in numbers approach- 
ing the 1,000 mark. 

A trip to this International Exposi- 
tion is little short of a liberal educa- 
tiou for the boys and girls from the 
farms. The South was represented, 
but not by nearly as large numbers as 
should have been sent. Tennessee sent 
about 40 boys and girls and with their 
leader, Mr, Herrington, their new songs 
and good singing created something of 
a sensation wherever they went, which 
seemed to be everywhere. 

I—A Tennessee Girl First in Health 
Contest 

NATIONAL health contest, includ- 

ing physical and mental tests and 
entered into by girls from all over the 
United States and Canada found “the 
most perfect girl” in Miss Marguerite 
Martin, a 16-year-old girl from Tyner, 
Hamilton County, Tennessee, eight 
miles from Chattanooga. She is 6214 
inches tall and weighs 116 pounds. In 
this contest a Mississippi girl, Miss 
Wellis Stribling, from Hinds County, 
won second place, making a real tri- 
umph for Southern ‘club girls. 


Il—Among Southern Livestock 
Winners 

BERDEEN-ANGUS.—Southern 

breeders were not so successful in 
winning grand championships this year 
in the breeding classes as in the past, 
but added to the grand champion steer 
of the show, which was a purebred 
Shorthorn from Kentucky, Southern 
breeders were noticeable among the 
prize winners in nearly all breeds. Per- 
haps the mest prominent winner from 
the South this year was Ames Planta- 
tion, Grand Junction, Tenn, in the 
Aberdeen-Angus breeding classes. This 
Southern breeding establishment un- 
der the management of Mr. C. E. 
Buckle has been a consistent winner at 
past Internationals. This year their 
winnings were as follows: 

First and second on 2-year-old bulls, 
Ames Plantation Parthebean and 
Ames Plantation Enite; second on sen- 
ior yearling bull, seventh on junior 
yearling bull. First on best three bulls 
owned by exhibitor, first on best two 
bulls owned and bred by exhibitor. 
Second yearling herd, fifth calf herd, 
fourth get of sire, second cow with calf 
by side, first on senior yearling heifer, 
eighth on junior yearling heifer, French 
Broad Farms, Dr. J. I. Huggins, Dan- 
dridge, Tenn,, won third on junior 
yearling bull and third on junior yearl- 
ing heifer. 

Shorthorns—Another regular South- 
ern exhibiter was again among the 
prize winners~this year. Lespedeza 
Farm, R, A, Scott, proprietor, Hickory 
Valley, Tenn., won second on the sen- 





ior vearling bull Lespedeza Supreme, 
third on junior bull calf, first in a 
class of 40 on the junior yearling heiter, 
Lespedeza Bracelet 14th, first on yearl- 
ing herd and fifth on get of sire, 


Herefords.—*Another old Southern 
International exhibitor, LaVernet Stock 
Farm, Jackson, Miss., which first 


brought an International grand cham- 
pionship to the South, won fourth on 
the 2-year-old heifer, Lady Comfort 
2nd, a daughter of the first Southern 
Hereford grand champion Point Com- 
fort 14th. 


Ili.—Stock Judging Contest—Virginia 
Wins 

SOUTHERN state, Virginia, led in 

the juvenile stock-judging contest 
or the contest open to boys or girls 
not in colleges. There were 19 teams 
from states competing in this contest. 
This is the first time Virginia has en- 
tered a team in this contest. The team 
was trained by County Agent Charles 
W. Wantler. Towa won second and 
Georgia third 

The standing of the first ten teams 
was as follows: 

Virginia, 1041 points; Iowa, 1019; 
Georgia, 1015; Minnesota, 959; Ohio, 
957; Michigan, 938; Oklahoma, 938; 
Texas, 935; West Virginia, 930; Cali- 
fornia, 906. 

The winning ‘Virginia team is as fol- 
lows: Howard Swank, Alfred Huf- 
fard, Lyle M. Armentrout and Herman 
Scott, alternate. 

The judging contest by teams from 
agricultural colleges, 20 in number, re- 
sulting as follows: 

First, Iowa, 3970 points; second, In- 
diana, 3893; third, Kansas, 3859; fourth, 
Nebraska, 3843; Fifth, Texas, 3832; 
sixth, Oklahoma, 3781. 

1V. Grand Champions 

HE most talked of winner at the 

“oreatest livestock show in _ the 
world” is the grand champion fat steer. 
The best steer of any age or breed, the 
grand champion of the whole show. 

The Aberdeen-Angus breeders have 
in past years made this largely an Ab- 
erdeen-Angus affair, but this year a 
Shorthorn senior calf, Chenoweth Jock, 
from Kentucky, captured the rich plum. 
He was bred, fed and exhibited by W. 
J. and B. A. Thomas, Shelbyville, Ky., 
and is a purebred Shorthorn. He was 
1344 months old and weighed 1,010 
pounds, At the auction sale he brought 
$1.25 a pound live weight, being pur- 
chased by Armour and Company to 
furnish choice beef for the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. It is easy to caleulate 
that at that weight and the price paid 
he brought $1,262.50. But he sold iar 
below the top prices paid for past 
grand champions, the champion of 1919 
bringing $2.62 a pound, which is the 
record. The lower price, however, was 
not due to any lack of quality in this 
superb calf, Chenoweth Jock, a real 
champion. The reserve or second best 
fat steer of the show was also from 
Kentucky, the Hereford senior yearl- 
ing Roland Woodford, owned by E. H. 
Taylor, Jr., Frankfort; Ky. 


V.—Grand Champion Carlot Fat 
Steers 
[8 THIS competition the Aberdeen- 

Angus again repeated, as so often 
before. The grand champion load of 
fat steers of the show, any age or 
breed was a carload of yearling Aber- 
deen-Angus fed and exhibited by John 
Hubly, Mason City, Ill, This is the 
fourth year Mr. Hubly has exhibited 
and the third winning, 

The “Reserve” or second best car- 
load of the show was also an Aberdeen- 
Angus load of two-year-olds fed and 
showed by E. P. Hall, of Illinois, also 


ee, res 


a winner of first honors at. previous 
shows. 
Vi.—Grand Champion Carload Fat 


Barrows: 


HE Hampshires again won the 

grand championship carload fat bar- 
rows, this being the fifth winning for 
the belted breed. The carload was ied 
and exhibited by Gus Myer, Elwood, 
Indiana. 

The pen of fat barrows was won by 
the Iowa Agricultural College on three 
Poland-Chinas, while the single bar- 
row championship was won by a 
Duroc-Jersey exhibited by the Okla- 
homa Agricultural College, that sald 
for 36 cents a pound live weight. 

Vi.—Steer Classes 

HE Texas A. and M. College, won 

first on the senior vearling Tierra 
Alta 2nd and fourth on Quoman’s Pride. 
The Oklahoma A. and M. College 
fourth on juniorcalf Eristo, while S. C. 
Fullerton from the same state won 
first on Sunbeam’s Tam O'Shanter. The 
champion purebred Aberdeen-Angus 
steer was exhibited by the Texas A. 
and M. College. This same Texas 
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\ND CHILDREN—TWO FINE FARM 
PRODUCTS 

No farm is complete without both, but the 

not receive more attention than 


PIGS 


pigs shoulc 
the children, 


“ee 


Aberdeen-Angus steer was “ri 
to the senior champion purebred steer 
of all breeds, the Hereford Roland 
Woodford, shown by E. H. Taylor, Jr., 
Frankfort, Ky. 
VII.—Grain and Hay 

HE International Livestock Exposi- 

tion has in recent years become a 
great grain and hay show, 

In the single ear corn contest, Reg- 
ion 5, James D. Seott, Route 3, Galla- 


’ 
serve 


tin, Tenn., took first; P. J. Cress, China 
Grove, N. C., second; E. M, Mitchell, 
Gallatin, Tenn., third; F. R. Swaney 
Gallatin, Tenn., fourth; and O. C. Nor- 


ton, Gainesboro, Tenn., fifth. 

Juniors, 10 ears Region §, first Sam- 
ple P. Scott, Gallatin, Tenn., second, 
Frank Hargrave, Pulaski, Tenn., third, 
Claude Bixler, Hydro, Oklahoma. 

There is no livestock show in Amer- 
ica, if in the world, offering such op- 
portunities to Southern breeders for 
helpful study and pleasure, and no 
place where those engaged im agricul- 
tural work meet annually, which of- 
fers to our club boys and girls such a 
chance for pleasure and broadening 
observation as this International Ex- 
position. Every state in the South 
should send at least a hundred boys 
and girls every year—no better invest- 
ment could be made for education. 


Why Increase Dairying in the 
South? 


READER says, “One would sup- 

pose from the way you advocate 
increasing dairying in the South that 
you do not know that it is difficult to 
produce butterfat in the South at a 
cost equal to the market price, that 
you do not know of the difficulties in 
handling dairy products or manufac- 


turing them. Milk and cream are diffi 
cult to market and other dairy prod- 
ucts do nat bring cost of production.’ 

We believe we fully appreciate al 
the difficulties named by our friendly 
critic, But because dairying: has it 
difficult problems is no reason why we 
should not advocate larger dairy pro 
duction in the South. If our friend 
will tell us any line of agricultural pro- 
duction that is easy today, or ever ha; 
been easy, or does not also have it: 
difficult problems, we will surely advo- 
cate that line of production also. 

But we do not accept at the value 
evidently intended, all the statement 
made regarding the difficulties of dair: 
production. Nor are we ready to 
agree that dairy products, other than 
milk and cream, “do not bring cost of 
production.” If they do not bring cos 
of production we believe it is due to 
inefficient methods of production and 
marketing. We grant that the mar- 
keting of milk and cream is more diffi- 
cult than the marketing of many other 
farm products. They are very “per- 
ishable” and do not lend themselves to 
as easy coOperative marketing as cot- 
ton, for instance, but progress is bein): 
made in perfecting a system of mar- 
keting of even milk and cream. 

It may also be admitted that many 
producers of dairy products in th: 
South find it dificult to obtain th: 
compensation they think they are en- 
titled to. But is the trouble entirely i: 
the price received for  butterfat: 
Frankly, we do not think it is. It may 
be true, and generally is true that 
butterfat sells for less than it should 
compared with many other products 
but the low returns received from 
dairying in the South are. more largely 
due* to inefficient production than to 
inefficient marketing or the low price 
which the products bring. At least, 
while more efficient marketing is nec 
essary and a higher relative price leve 
for dairy products desirable, we believe 
more efficient and economical produc 
tion offers even better, easier and 
more certain promise for increasing: 
returns than can be obtained irom the 
most efficient marketing or any in- 
crease in prices which would not de- 
crease consumption. 

However, for the sake of making 
clear our chief reason for wishing to 
increase dairying in the South, but for 
no other purpose, we may grant that 
all our critic states might be true, and 
still we would urge a much larger 
dairy production in the’ South. 

In one Southern state, and it is better 
off than some of the others, there ar 
nearly 100,000 farm homes without 
dairy cow and the total milk produc- 
tion gives an average of less than one 
pint, one pound, per person per day 
In fact, only about three quarters of a 
pint per day. 

The most important problem of any 
state or nation is the feeding of the 
people of that state or nation in a way 
to promote the best health and devel- 
opment. No people can be proper!: 
fed when the consumption of milk is 
only three-fourths of a pint a day. We 
must increase dairying in the Sauth, a: 
least until our people, white and blaei: 
alike, have more nearly the milk sup- 
ply necessary to give the growing gen- 
erations a fair chance ior a healthy, 
vigorous development. 


Protein Content of Velvet Beans 


A READER wishes to know the per 
cent of protein in velvet bean meal 
and velyet bean and pod meal, 

The per cent of crude protein in vel- 
vet bean meal (Beans ground) is 20.8 
and in velvet bean and pod mea! 
(Beans ground with their pods) is 17.1. 

The digestible nutrients in these 
materials are as follows: 

Velvet bean ax | 


Velvet bean 
Per cent Per cent 
Digestible protein... 18.1 14.9 
Digestible carbo- 
hydrates ........ 50.8 $1.7 
Digestible fat....... 53 3.8 















































































































































What Farmers Want to Know 














By W. F. MASSEY 
SEVENTY YEARS OF PROGRESS Had the men who opened these farms 
practiced good farming methods, the 


XIII.—What I Have Seen Farmers } 
Doing 

EFORE I was 21 years old I was 

tramping the country west of the 
Mississippi River, running railroad 
lines over the unbroken prairie sod. 
The surveys for the North Missouri 
Railroad led from St. Charles, near the 
junction of the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi rivers, up over the broad prairie 
known as the Grand Divide from 
which the drainage flowed east and 
southwest to the two rivers. 

It is a broad flat prairie showing to 
the eye no indications of a ridge, but 
really rising north and west till at the 
lowa line it had gained several -hun- 
dred feet above our datum line at St. 
Charles. Settlers were coming in and 
here and there the rich old sod of the 
prairie was being turned upside down 
about three inches deep. This was the 
first breaking of the sod and a break- 
ing plow turning a furrow a yard wide 
was used with a string of ox teams 

In the seams between the reversed 
furrows corn was dropped but never 
cultivated for no weeds grew the first 
year and the object was to get the sod 
rotted so that the land could be deeply 
broken the next year. The corn and 
fodder did at least nearly pay the cost 
of breaking the sod. Our surveys ran 
well into December, and the crossing 
of a field on sod turned upside down in 
the spring was a troublesome job, for 
the slightly frozen sod would break 
and let our boots into the water under 
it. Sod corn whiskey was the common 
name for the poorest of the distilled 
product. The second year the soil was 
deeply broken and planted to corn and 
properly cultivated, for that year the 
weeds broke forth. How long the seed 
of the hog weeds had been lying dor- 
mant no one could guess. But the way 
they grew was something remarkable 
even in that fertile black sotl. At one 
point in November we struck a field 
of dead hog weeds. We had to ct them 
with axes like a pine thicket for the 
stems were hard and were over ten 
feet tall. 

The settlers ridiculed the idea that 
the soil there would ever need manure. 
What little manure they made was re- 
carded as a nuisance and they took the 
nost easy way of getting rid of it by 
building their stable, if possible, over 
a branch so that the manure would be 
washed away. If not then they haul- 
ed it off and dumped it into the hol- 
lows. At one point we struck an old 
settled farm with good buildings and 
barns, and fields evidently in cultiva- 
tion. for years and fenced with worm 
fences made of black walnut rails 
from the river bottoms. The owner 
was a tall and very old man with a 
long white beard. He said he was from 
North Carolina and came West with 
Daniel Boone and settled on that spot 
before the surveys of the public lands 
and had had his right to the land con- 
firmed by the Government. This was 
over 80 years ago and the old man was 
near 9 

When we ripped into a fence of the 
black walnut rails the settlers looked 
rather sorrowful for those rails had 
beet! bought and hauled for miles. But 
they wanted the railroad and so said 
nothing when their fences were made 
into rajlroad stakes. I do not imagine 
that there are any black walnut fences 
in that country now, and the men who 
turned the forests of walnut into rails 
doubtless had reason to regret the 
waste of such valuable timber. 

The practice then was to grow corn 
year aiter year. The corn gathered 
and the cattle turned on the field to 
forage on the fodder. 

On that same prairie section the 
farmers today are using fertilizers, 
though still not so largely as in the 
South. Land that was then plentiful 
at $1.25 an acre is now worth $200 to 
$225 an acre, and the taxes the farmers 
are paying would have bought the 
land sixty years ago. 


Of late years they have been grow- 
ing red clover to advantage and have 
been selecting seed corn in the field. 


land would have been in far better con- 
dition today. But these Western farm- 
ers are paying far more attention to 
livestock than our Southern farmers, 
and if the southern lands are to be re- 
deemed and restored to their virgin 
fertility there must be one beef to 
three bales of cotton. When we feed 
three beeves to every bale of cotton 
grown there will be better times in the 
South. 


What I Saw in the Cornfields 


ARLY in the fall, I saw a man cut- 

ting the tops of his corn above the 
ears, and stripping the blades below 
the ears, while the corn was green and 
the shucks perfectly green and the ears 
sticking straight up instead of hanging 
as they would with a full ripened ear. 
He did not seem to know that so long 
as the leaves are green they are feed- 
ing the corn, and that the corn is not 
mature so long as the leaves thrive 
with no indication of ripening. With 
the top cut and the leaves. pulled the 


corn simply dried up immature and 
light in weight. He had lost the full 
value of the fodder in the corn. Then 


later he went over the field and shuck- 
ed the corn and then again went over 
it and cut the stalks and hauled them 
into the barnyards to be trampled 
down and turned into the manure that 
would break pitchforks to handle it. 

Then I saw another man driving a 
team with a corn binder and _ the 
bundles were easily set up in shocks. 
Later the bundles were thrown down 
and shucked and the stover,still bound, 
was hauled in and the bundles cut aid 
the stover shredded for feeding. The 
waste went into the manure in a shape 
that made a better absorbent, and no 
broken forks. He had gone over the 
field but once. He had used the 
cheaper power of horse and machin- 
ery. He had let the corn mature be- 
fore cutting, and had the land open 
for the fall sowing. 

The other man used human labor 
only and went over the field four times 
on foot, and had poorer corn. 

Then I saw another field of fairly 
good growth, and a field of fine growth 
on the opposite side of the:road. The 
first field had the blades fired nearly to 
the ears while the opposite field had a 


heavier growth and the leaves clean 
and green to the ground. What was 
the difference and why did the one 


field fire and the other grow green to 
the ground? Simply because the fired 
field was planted on clean cultivated 


land. The second field had a full 
growth of crimson clover turned un- 
der. The season was wet and the 


soluble plant food was washed away 
from the roots in one field and the 
starved leaves died. In the other field 
the slowly available food in the clover 
maintained the growth and the leaves 
lived till harvest. 

Your corn will never fire if you have 
turned plenty of humus-making mate- 


rial into the soil, and your corn will be 
heavier by reason of the green leaves. 


Why Not Get Your Mail? 


ETTERS addre ssed to C. M. Jordan, 
Winston-Salem, N. C, H. D. 
Charlotte, N. C., and J. W. 
Thomas, Thomasville, N. C., have been 
returned stamped “uncalled for.” Why 
people send a stamp for reply, (and I 
write carefully and send to the address 
given,) and then do not call for the let- 
ter is a puzzle to me. 


Cavem, 


Prizetaker Onion 


"fs THE Prizetaker onion a good one 
to make onions in one season from 
seed?” 


If started early there is no difficulty 
in making very large ripe onions from 
seed the same season. [ start them in 
a frame under glass in mid-January 
and transplant them in late February 
or March. The Prizetaker is rather 
a long season onion and a very large 
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one. Therefore we must give it as 
much of the cool weather as. possible. 
But the Prizetaker, like all the Span- 
ish onions is not a good keeper. You 
can mature almost any onion in the 
same season from seed if you start 
early enough. Onions speedily ripen 
when the weather gets hot and seed 
sowed too late will ripen into sets. 


Selling Fruit 

N THIS section the orchard fruits 

are just being developed. The bulk 
of the apples grown on this peninsula 
are put into cold storage in Philadel- 
phia and sold from there to retailers. 
But as the orchards are being rapidly 
planted there is a prospect for a — a 
cold storage. It has been found } 
best to sell to cash buyers at eacti mn 
at the stations. This is about the wni- 
versal practice here with the straw- 


berry crop, and it has been found 
profitable to the growers. 
It is also used in the sale of the 


truck crops. 
\ 


Calcium Arsenate Dusting 
Made $24.88 Profit an Acre 


Cost in Six Tests for Poison and Labor Was $4.88 
and Gain $29.76 


By FRANKLI 


N SHERMAN 


Entomologist State College and Department of Agriculture 


URING the cotton season 1922 just 
ended, six careful tests were made 
with the standard calcium arsenate 
dust-poison method for conirol of boll 
weevil. Five tests were in Scotland 
County and one in Bladen. This work 
was under immediate supervision of 


ations. This proves that the dust- 
method was highly profitable. 


A table is given below showing 
names of farmers whose fields were 
used, number of dustings on the 


treated acrerage, yield of dusted and 
undusted plats, gain, value of gain, 












































| ] 
| Yield—seed cotton Gain per acre | ? } 
| per acre | Se | te 
sje 
Name of Codperator | + & wm Bis 
2s : - oO 
| gs Du i Not : Pounds | Value pe 3 
| 3% dustec¢ s. G 2» 3 
|25 ok 
Z. V. Pate, Scotland County....| 6 1,883 ths. 1,481 tbs. 2 ths. $54.06 $7.00 
3 Gibson, Scotland Co.,.....| 4 1,3]1 ths. | 1,054 tbs. 257 tbs. 21.42 2.88 
W. N. McKenzie, Scotland Co...| 5 1,612 ths. 1,464 ths. 148 ths. 12.47 4.75 
McL. Gibson, Scotland Co.,.....J 5 | 1,845 tbs. | 1.468 ths. | 377 tbs. 31.41 4.13 
J. C. Hunsucker, Scotland Co.,,.} 3 | 1,913 ths. | 1,705 ths. 208 ths. 7.47 3.50 
R. K. Craven, Bladen Co.,...... 6 | 1,000 ths.| 500 ths. | 500 ths. 41.74 7.00 
Average for all...........-sssee-: 5 1,597 ths. | 1,269 Ibs 328 ths. | $29.76 | $4.88 | 
Value—Mr. Pate grew long staple figured at 30c tb. for lint; all others short staple, figured 
at 21c tb. All seed figured at 60c per bushel. 
Cost.—Ficured to include labor, poison, and depreciation of machines. 
Mr. W. B. Mabee, North Carolina Ex- cost, and net profit per acre, in each 0! 
tension Specialist in Entomology. the six tests. 
_The method followed 1S fully , OX Editorial Comment. — Thousands of 
plained in Farmers’ Bulletin 12620fthe farmers have been anxious to know just 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and Circular 124, N. C. Extension 
Service. These publications are ob- 
tainable from county agents, or by ap- 
plying direct. 


From three to six dustings were 
given, at night, and the results gave a 
net profit in every test. An average 
of all six tests shows that the dusted 
cotton yielded 328 pounds more seed 
cotton per acre than did the undusted 
cotton,—and this gain in yield was 
worth $29.76., Substracting the aver- 
age cost of dusting, $4.88 per acre for 
the season, there is an average net 
profit of $24.88 per acre from the oper- 








I was a kid in the East 
folks really went “visiting” 


years 
then, 
and that was a practice worth while, 
don’t you know, that I wish was the cus- 
tom again! Why, my folks they started 
full two weeks ahead and threshed out 
the details each day, when they planned 
to visit my old Uncle Jed who lived 
about ten miles away! They arose never 
later than 2.45 on the morning of that 
mighty day, for they reckoned they ought 
to be sure to arrive at seven o’clock, any- 
way. They had all us kids in the cart, on 
the lurch, half buried in blankets and 
straw, before the red rooster had crawled 
from his perch to scratch for his daugh- 
ters-in-law. And stay? Why, we tarried 
three days and a half—and nine of us— 


QWHEN 


ago, 





The Cheerful Plowman—,, 22. rut 


“VistTINS” 


~ 


think of it now! We ate up a pig, anda 
prime yearling calf, and a quarter, at 
least, of a cow! “Now, you all come 
again!” Uncle Jed would exclaim, when 
at last we were starting to leave. “And 
try to stay longer! I’m glad that you 
came! We'll be over next week, be- 
lieve!” Now, there’s nothing like ‘that in 
the world any more; we make “calls” in 
these days, that is all; we tarry a mo- 
ment at each neighbor’s door but once in 
the spring and the fall! Who of us ar- 
rives at an uncle’s front gate at seven 
o’clock in the morn? We simply speed 
past in the evening at eight, and _ toot 
once or twice on the horn! Why, Uncle 
Jed’s porkchops, were he _ livin —, 


would last a good year and a half; he’ 
pine an occasion to quarter his cow or to 
feed us on veal from his calf! 











how these North Carolina official expe- 
riments with calcium arsenate dusting 
turned out. Farmers who do not file 
their Progressive Farmers will do weii 
to clip out this article for future refer- 
ence. Mr. Sherman also announces that 
the recently announce ed’ ‘Florida method” 
of boll weevil control i is under study, and 
he plans to try it in North Carolina in 
1923, 





Pecans 


ECANS grow well here on our level 

lands but have not been planted for 
market purposes. Prof. Hutt speaks 
of the Negro ind the mule. The peach 
growers of the Peninsula have found 
that the use of rope traces dtminishes 
the damage done to the trees by chain 
traces. Pecans have now been grown 
in the South long enough to get some 
figures of the results of cultivating 
them in orchards. What will a well 
established pecan orchard of the im- 
proved varieties produce as an aver 
age? More is expected on the Penin- 
sula from the English walnut. 
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| THE LIGHT IN THE CLEARING. 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


Copyright, 1917, by Irving Bacheller. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


LITTLE Bart Baynes, five-year-old or- 
phan boy, went to live with his Uncle 
Peabody and Aunt Delia. 

Rovin’ Kate, the silent woman, who 
vaudered over the eountry, stopped at 
the house one day and told the boy’s for- 
tune. While predicting a great future for 
him, she admonished that four great 

| perils would strike at him. 
| True to her prediction the perils came. 
The first threatened when he ran away | 
from home. The second came when he 
|} was c wught in a terrible snow storm and 
| had great difficulty in getting home. The 
| third came when a stranger with whom 
| he and Purvis, the hired man, were riding 
| was shot.down by a highwayman. 
Several months later Amos Grimshaw, 
son of the heartless money lender, was 
arrested and jailed on the charge of this 
| owt wed Bart is the principal witness. 
vidently he has information that will 
pt ny Old Grimshaw offers to cancel 
| the mortgage on Uncle Peabody’s farm if 
| he will keep Bart from telling the truth, 
but Uncle. Peabody values honor above 
| all else 
| On the Sunday after Grimshaw’s visit 
} 
' 





| 
} 


Uncle Peabody and Bart set out in a 
heavy downpour of rain for the village 
and going to 


where Bart is boarding 


chool 








Chapter XI.—(Continued) 


T WAS still raining when we arrived 
it the familiar door:in Ashery Lane. 
Uncle Peabody wouldn’t stop. 


Water never scares a fish,” he de- 
clared with a chuckle as he turned 
around. “Good-bye, 

Bart.” ‘ 


He hurried away. 
We pioneers rarely 
stopped or even 
turned out for the 
weather. Uncle Pea- 
body used to say 
that the way to get 
sick was to change 
your clothes every 
time you got wet. 





IRVING BACHELLEB 
It was growing dusk and I felt sorry 


for him 


OME in,” said the voice of the 
schoolmaster at the door. “There's 
good weather under this roof.’ 

He saw my plight as I entered. 

“I’m like a shaggy dog that’s been 
in swimming,” I said. 

“Upon my word, boy, we’re in luck,” 
remarked the schoolmaster. 

I looked up at him. 

“Michael Henry’s clothes! — sure, 
they’re just the thing for you!” 

“Will they go on me?” I asked, for, 
being large of my age, I had acquired 
an habitual shyness. of things that 
were too small for me, and things, too, 
had seemed to have got the habit of 
being too small. 

“As easily as Nick Tubbs goes on a 
spree, and far more becoming, for 
do not think a spree ever looks worse 
than when Tubbs is on it. Come with 


wondering 


! followed him up-stairs, 
Michael 


how it had happened that 
Henry had clothes. 

He took me into his room and 
brought some handsome soft clothes 
out of a press with shirt, socks and 
boots to match 

“There, my laddie buck,” 
“put them on.” 

“These will soon dry on me,” I said. 

“Put them on—ye laggard! Michael 
Henry told me to give them to you. 
It's the birthday night o’ little Ruth, 
my boy. There’s a big cake with can- 
dles and chicken pie and jellied cookies 
and all the like o’ that. Put them on. 
\ wet boy at the feast would dampen 
the whole proceedings.” 

I put them on and with a great sense 
of relief and comfort. They were an 
admirable fit—too perfect for an acci- 
donk, although at the time I thought 

nly of their grandeur as I stood sur- 
vi ying myself in the looking-glass. 
I hey were of blue cloth and I saw that 

hey went well with my blond hair and 
lig light skin. I was putting on my collar 
and eee when Mr. Hacket re- 
turned. 


“God bless ye, boy,” said he. “There’s 


said he, 


"a lawyer or a statesman. 


not a bear in the township whose coat 
and trousers are a better fit. Sure if 
ye had on a beaver hat ye’d look like 
Boy! How 
delighted Michael Henry will be! Come 
on now. The table is spread and the 
feast is waiting. Mind ye, give a good 
clap when I come in with the guest.” 

We went below and the table was 
very grand with its great frosted cake 
and its candles, in shiny brass sticks, 
and its jellies and preserves with the 
gleam of polished pewter among them. 
Mrs. Hacket and all the children, save 
Ruth, were waiting for us in the din- 
ing-room. 

“Now sit down here, all o’ ye, with 
Michael Henry,” said the schoolmas- 
ter. “The little lady will be impatient. 
I'll go and get her and God help us to 
make her remember the day.” 

He was gone a moment, only, when 
he came back with Ruth in a lovely 
white dress and slippers and gay with 
ribbons, and the silver beads of Mary 
on her neck. We clapped our hands 
and cheered and, in the excitement of 
the moment, John tipped over his 
drinking glass and shattered it on the 
floor. 

“Never mind, my brave lad—no glass 
ever perished in a better cause. God 
bless you! 

What a merry time we had in spite 
of recurring thoughts of Uncle Pea- 
body and the black horse toiling over 
the dark hills and flats in the rain to- 
ward the lonely farm, and the lonelier, 
beloved woman who awaited him! 
There were many shadows in the way 
of happiness those days but, after all, 
youth has a way of speeding through 
them—hasn’t it? 

We ate and jested and talked, and 
the sound of our laughter drowned the 
cry of the wind in the chimney and 
the drumming of the rain upon the 
windows. 


In the midst ut it all Mr. Hacket 
arose and tapped his cup with his 
spoon. 


“Oh you merry, God-blessed people,” 
he said. “Michael Henry has bade me 
speak for him,” 

The schoolmaster took out of his 
pocketbook a folded sheet of paper. As 
he opened it a little, golden, black- 
tipped feather fell upon the table. 

“Look! here is a plume o’ the golden 
robin,” the schoolmaster went on. “He 


dropped it in our garden yesterday to 
lighten ship, I fancied, before he left, 
the summer's work and play being 
ended. Ye should ’a’ seen Michael 
Henry when he looked at the feather. 
How it tickled his fancy! I gave him 
my thought about it. 


“‘Nay, father,’ he 
ye forgotten that to-morrow is the 
birthday o’ our little Ruth? The bird 
knew it and brought this gift to her. 
It is out o’ the great gold mines o’ the 
sky which are the richest in the 
world.’ 


“Then these lines came off his ton- 
gue, with no more hesitation about it 
than the bird has when he sings his 
song on a bright summer morning and 


answered. ‘Have 


I put them down to go with the 
feather. Here they are now: 
TO RUTH 


“ ‘Tittle lady, draw thy will 

With this Golden Robin's quill— 
Sun-stained, night-tipped, elfish thing— 
Symbol of thy magic wing! 


‘Give to me thy fairy lands 

And palaces, on silver sands. 

Oh will to me, my heart implores, 
Their alabaster walls and floors! 
Their gates that ope on Paradise 
Or earth, or Eden in a trice. 

Give me thy title to the hours 
That pass in fair Aladdin towers, 
But most I'd prize thy heavenly art 
To win and lead the stony heart. 
Give these to me that solemn day 
Thou’rt done with them, I humbly pray. 


*“ ‘Little lady, draw thy will 

With this Golden Robin’s quill.’ 

He bowed to our young guest and 
kissed her hand and sat down in the 
midst of our cheering. 

I remember well the delightful sad- 
ness that came into my heart on the 
musical voice of the reader. The lines, 
simple as they were, opened a new 
gate in my imagination beyond which 
I heard often the sound, of music and 
flowing fountains and caught glimpses, 
now and then, of magic towers and 
walls of alabaster. There had been no 
fairies in Lickitysplit. Two or three 
times I had come upon fairy footprints 
in the books which Mr. Wright had 
sent to us, but neither my aunt nor my 
uncle could explain, whence they came 
or the nature of their errand. 

Mr. Hacket allowed me to write 
down the lines in my little diary of 
events and expenses,’ from which I 
have just copied them. 

We sang and spoke pieces until nine 
o’clock and then we older members of 




















A Beautiful Home 

HIS is a very attractive 

two-story house with 
all the characteristics of a 
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bungalow. It is one of the 

ready-cut houses that are LIVING ROOM 4 
now so plentiful. Economy 26060 

in cost, and convenience <= 2 
of arrangement are espe- ‘ vencn 

cially appealing attributes , 1 260% 60 








of this modern home.— 
From Aladdin Homes. 
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Mrs. Hacket 
dishes and 





the party fell to ‘with 
and washed and dried: tl! 
put them away. 

Next morning my clothes, which had 
been hung by the kitchen stove, were 
damp and wrinkled. Mr. Hacket came 
to my room beiore [ had risen. 

\‘Michael Henry would 


his clothes hanging on a good boy 


than on a nail in the closet,” said he 
“Sure they give no comiort to the nail 
at all.” 


“IT guess mine are dry now,” I an- 
swered 

“They're wet and heavy, boy. No 
Jaldur could keep a light hear? 
in them. Sure ye’d be as much out o’ 
place as a sunbeam in a cave o’ bats 
If ve care not for your own comfort 
think o’ the poor lad in the green chair 
He’s that proud and pleased to see 
them on ye it would be a shame to re- 
ject his offer. Sure, if they were dry 
yer own garments would be good 
enough, God ‘knows, but Michael 
Henry loves the look 0’ ye in these 
togs and then the President is in 
town.” 


That 


, 
son o 


evening he discovered a big 
stain, black as ink, on my coat and 
trousers. Mr. Hacket expressed the 
opinion that it might have come from 
the umbrella but I am quite sure that 
he had spotted them to save me from 
the’ last home-made suit I ever wore, 
save in rough work, and keep Michael 
Henry’s on my back. In any event I 
wore them no more save at chore time. 


Il. 


I BEGAN to make good progress ir 
my studies that week and to ob- 
serve the affection with which Mr. 
Hacket was regarded in the school and 
village. 1 remember that his eyes 
gave out and had to be bandaged but 
the boys and girls in his’ room be- 
haved even better than before. It was 
curious to observe how the older ones 
controlled the younger in that 
emergency. 


Sally came and went, with the Wills 
boy, and gave no heed to me. In her 
eyes I had no more substance than a 
ghost, it seemed»to me, although I 
caught her, often, looking at me. I 
judged that her father had given her a 
bad report of us and had some regrets, 
in spite of my knowledge that we were 
right, although they related mostly to 
Amos. 


Next afternoon I saw Mr. Wright 
and-the President walking back and 
forth on the bridge as they talked to- 
gether. A,number of men stood in 
front of the blacksmith shop, by tie 
river shore, watching them, as I pass- 
ed on my way to the mill on an er- 
rand. The two statesmen were in 
broadcloth and white linen and beaver 


hats. They’ stopped as [J approached 
them. 
“Well, partner, we shall be leaving 


in an hour or so,” said Mr. Wright as 
he gave me his hand. “You may look 
for me here soon after the close of the 
session. Take care of yourself and go 
often to see Mrs. Wright and obey 
your captain and remember me to 
your aunt and uncle.” 

“See that you keep coming, my good 
boy,” said the President as 
me his hand, with playful reference, 
no doubt, to Mr. Wright's remark that 
I was a coming man. 

3art, I’ve some wheat to be thresh- 
ed in the barn on the back lot,” said 
(Continued on page 13, column*1) 





The Typewriter on the Farm 


OST business houses keep carbon 

copies of all letters. This is a great 
advantage to the farmer owning a type- 
writer, as it is highly important that he 
keep a verbatim copy of price quotations 
and agreements of various kinds. With- 
out the machine, the copies must be 
tediously written out or the farmer trust 
to his memory. In the latter case, if a 
dispute arises, the other party, who may 
be either dishonest or mistaken concern- 
ing the terms of the transaction, has the 
great advantage because he has the only 
record. Even if a duplicate letter is 
written out in longhand, there is always 
a question as to whether the two letters 
were really identical. With a typewriter, 
the farmer is protected. as the other 
party knows the farmer will have a car- 
bon copy which is an exact duplicate of 
the original. 
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Common Practices in Rent- 
ing Land 


By CHAS. H. ALVORD 


HE renting of land is essentially a 
iiusiness contract, in which the in- 

terest of the two parties to the 
contract is mutual, and especially is 
this true where the land is rented on 2 
crop-sharing basis, 
because the amount 
of rent paid will be 
determined in a 
large measure by 
the amount of crop 
the tenant is able 
to produce from 
year to year. 

This, it seems to 
me, is the only sat- 
isfactory way of 
renting land, and 





MR. ALVORD 
contracts of this kind should be en- 


couraged in every way possible. There 
is very little to be said in favor of cash 
rent, or a contract which determines 
in advance the exact number of pounds 
of cotton or other crop a man should 
pay. Contracts of this kind will us- 
ually result in impoverished soil and a 
farm run down and depreciated. Con- 
tracts providing for rent to be paid in 
a share of the crop, will usually result 
in improvement of soil and the land in 
a better state of cultivation. 


Where only one crop is grown and 
no livestock maintained on the farm, 
except the work animals, the crop di- 
vision between the landlord and ten- 
antisa very simple matter, and the us- 
ual division of two-thirds of the feed 
crop and three-fourths of the cotton 
to the tenant who furnishes his own 
teams and tools, while the landlord 
furnishes the land, or where the tenant 
receives one-half the»crop for doing 
the hand labor and the landlord re- 
ceives one-half for furnishing the land, 
teams, and implements, are fairly equit-- 
able and just divisions. When livestock 
is kept on the farm, the problem be- 
comes more complicated and there is 
no set rule or custom. universally 
adopted that can be followed in every 
individual instance. 


In contracts providing for the main- 
tenance of livestock, there is un- 
doubtedly a greater necessity for long 
term leases, or a renewable contract, 
than there is on those farms where 
livestock is not kept, except for work 
purposes. 

Where rents are paid in a share of 
the crop, the amount of rent varies 
with the crop and also depends upon 
whether or not the tenant furnishes 
the teams, and tools. 


Cotton Rents 


NDER the share-cropping system, 

where the landlord furnishes not 
only the land—but the team and tools, 
it is usually customary for the tenant 
to receive one-half the cotton, one-half 
the seed and pay for one-half the gin- 
ning and one-half the seed planted. 
Where improved seed have been used, 
furnished entirely by the landlord, it is 
usually customary for the landlord to 
pay all the ginning charges and take 
all the seed. Where fertilizer is used 
on the crop, the expense for the fer- 
tilizer is usually shared equally by the 
landlord and the tenant. 


Corn and Other Grain 


HERE is a much wider variation in 

the rents paid on wheat, corn, and 
oat land where these crops are a main 
crop than there is in the rents paid on 
cotton. The amount of rent paid seems 
to vary considerably and depends to 
some extent upon the location and fer- 
tility of the land. It is the prevailing 
ustom on farms in the Corn Belt for the 
‘tenant to furnish all the teams, tools, 
pnd labor and give the landlord one- 
half the crop as his rent, but in the 
Eastern states the amount of rent paid 
gs a rule is one-fourth of the corn. In 
the Cotton Belt, the tenant usually re- 
ceives two-thirds of the corn and the 
landowner one-third. Throughout the 
Corn Belt*the tenant usually pays one- 
half the wheat, oats, and other small 


grains, but in the Western states the 
landowner’s share is smaller than it is 
in the Corn Belt. Quite frequently it 
is the custom for the landowner to re- 
ceive only one-third of the wheat, but 
the tenant pays all expenses incident 
to harvesting and threshing and deliv- 
ering to the elevator. 


It appears that the amount of rent 
to be paid is established by custom in 
various localities. 


Livestock and Livestock Products 


HERE is a growing tendency to in- 

troduce livestock on rented farms 
and custom has not yet determined 
definitely the terms of a lease contract 
that is applicable in all instances. There 
is so inuch variation in the ability of 
men to care for livestock, the adapta- 
bility of the farm for livestock pur- 
poses and the capital investment re- 
quired, that each lease must necessar- 
ily be a private contract in which the 
two parties can agree upon terms that 
will be mutually satisfactory. 


As a general proposition more satis- 
factory results will be secured where 
the tenant and the owner of the land 
have a joint interest in the ownership 
of the livestock, yet this is not neces- 
sarily essential to success. Many land- 
owners are willing to provide accomo- 
dations for livestock if the tenant 
agrees to feed his share of the crop 
raised on the farm to his livestock and 
carefully save and spread the fertilizer 
on the fields that ate to be planted. As 
a rule, where the tenant owns all the 
livestock, such as dairy or beef cattle, 
he pays cash rent on the pasture land, 
or for pasture privileges on the residue 
after crops have been harvested and 
the owner receives only a share of the 
crop harvested for his rent on the 
farm. In event the tenant desires to 
plant a large number of acres in feed 
crops, this can be offset by a larger 
percentage of the cotton or other crop 
in which the owner has an interest. 


Bulletin 1272 of the United States 
Department of Agriculture discusses 
the renting of dairy farms in detail and 
should be studied carefully by those 
contemplating a partnership of this 
kind 

Obligations of Tenant 


HEN a tenant rents a farm, he 

should realize that the operation 
of the farm is his business and it should 
not be entrusted to others, without the 
consent of the landlord. A tenant who 
rents a farm, merely for the purpose 
of getting a convenient place to live 
and then spends his time following 
some other line of business, if he does 
this without the consent of his land- 
lord, would, in nine cases out of ten. 
prove an undesirable renter and ought 
not to expect his contract to be re- 
newed at the close of the year. Lease 
contracts usually provide that land 
should be cultivated in a husband-like 
manner, and that no noxious weeds or 


grasses should be allowed to grow to 
seed, yet | fear many tenants who sign 
these contracts and assume this obli- 
gation to cultivate this land do not 
fully realize the responsibility resting 
upon them and really have no :inten- 
tion of carrying out this provision. 


A tenant should feel a moral respon- 
sibility in keeping his equipment in 
best possible condition and himself and 
his labor on the farm physically fit to 
do the work he has contracted to per- 
torm. 


Obligations of Landlord 


;PuERE is an obligation resting upon 
the landlord who rents land, as well 
as upon the tenant who works it. It is 
unreasonable to expect full mveasure of 
success on land that is impoverished 
by continuous cropping of one crop, or 
washed and gullied out by heavy rains, 
or flooded because of lack of drainage, 
and, if fertilizer is needed to increase 
production, if terracing is needed to 
conserve the ‘soil, or if drainage is 
needed to reduce the risk from over- 
flow, the landlord should be willing to 
coéperate in every way possible with 
the. tenant to have these essential 
things attendedto. It is unreasonable to 
expect the tenant to terrace a farm at 
his own expense, yet the majority of 
tenants would be willing to codperate 
with landowner in making improve- 
ments on the farm either by terracing 
or cutting ditches for drainage. 


The landowner is interested in the 
health of the tenants on his property. 
Unhealthy tenants become a liability 
and cannot be expected to perform the 
amount of manual labor that would be 
possible if they were in a healthy con- 
dition. Experiments conducted on a 
number of plantations in the Missis- 
sippi Delta, indicate that the efficiency 
of the labor on the farm is increased 
from 30 to 35 per cent by screening the 
houses, providing sanitary toilets and 
oiling pools of standing water, de- 
stroying the menace of mosquitoes. 
The cost of this work is very small, as 
compared with the results obtained. 
Country people are becoming more ed- 
ucated along these lines. 

In looking at it from a purely mer- 
cenary standpoint, there is abundant 
excuse for making such improvements 
and taking such precautions as will 
insure pure food and uncontaminated 
drinking water for every person on 
the farm, and stringent regulations 
should be made against the drinking 
of tank water or the water from 
creeks. 


Tenants Need Cow and Garden 
Te important things that are often 

neglected on farms that are rented, 
are chargable in some instances to the 
fault of the landlord, as the lack of a 
garden to provide fresh vegetables and 
a cow to provide fresh milk and butter 
for the family. I know that a great 
many landowners do not want tenants 
to keep livestock on the farm, yet 
considering the proposition from the 
efficiency of the labor, I think I may 
state positively that a family that has 
plenty of milk and green vegetables to 
eat, will be able to do 25 per cent more 
work in the field than a family that 
lives entirely upon bread made from 
white flour or bolted corn meal. Ten- 
ants should not only be permitted to 
have a garden, but should be com- 
pelled to plant and raise enough vege- 
tables for their own table use, and 
they should always be encouraged to 
keep a cow and some chickens. 





SMALL Christmas tree with all 
A their presents placed on it will 

delight the children when they 
awake as much or more than a iull 
stocking. Christmas without a Santa 
Claus is hardly a Christmas at all. 


2. Farmers who go hunting during 
the holidays—and that means nearly 
every farmer and farm boy—should 
exercise care in handling guns. A 
little extra care in avoiding accidents 
is better than having the holidays 
saddened by a catastrophe. 

3. While resting up through the 
holidays, take a little of the time spent 
in the house to look over the list of 
farm bulletins published by your 
state college of agriculture and the 
United States Department of Agri- 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


culture. Order those you think will 
of help to you in 1923. Last 

year’s “Reference Special” of The 

Progressive Farmer will help you. 

4. Take enough time during the 
holidays to complete the farm inven- 
tory. Check against last year’s list. 
Balance up your account for the year. 

5. 4A good tenant is a valuable asset 
to the farm. Draw up a contract that 
will encourage him to strive tq 
make more for himself and more 
for you. 

6. Farmers who plan to use calcium 
arsenate to combat the boll weevil 
next season might do well to purchase 
their supply early. A scarcity of the 
poison seems to be a reality and prices 
are higher than for some time. 
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Where tenants are iarming on the 
halves, their living expenses can be 
greatly reduced and the amount of 
cash advanced reduced if they have a 
cow, a garden and a flock of chickens. 
In event they fail to make a satisfac- 
tory cotton crop, they will be much 
less indebted to the landowner who 
has been financing them, than would 
have been the case if they had de- 
pended entirely upon the store for 
their necessities 


Den’t Forget North Carolina Short 
Courses 


HE North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering is offer- 
ing farmers a fine opportunity for édu- 
cation and progress in its short 
courses, January 8-19. These courses 
are so short that no farmer need be 
kept away because of the time requir- 
ed; there is no charge for tuition—and 
absolutely no expense except railroad 
fare, board, and room. Complete in- 
formation in regard to accommoda- 
tions and reservations may be had free 
of charge by writing Dean C. B. Wil- 
liams, State College Station, Raleigh. 
A postal card will do. 





There are five courses. One is for 
cotton, tobacco, and small grain farm- 
ers; one for fruit and vegetable grow- 
ers; one in farm dairying; one in poul- 
try raising; and one in cotton grading. 
Should a farmer be interes ted in part 
of one course and not in the remain- 
der, he can choose from two, three, or 
more courses. The splendid variety 
offered, together with the privilege of 
personal selection, makes this really a 
wonderful opportunity for ambitious 


farmers. 

The subjects cover a very wide 
range, as one will readily see from 
examining the leaflet that has been 


prepared on the things to be taught. 
Practical field work and 

study have been well balanced to give 
maximum improvement. 

Following are just a few of the lec- 
tures, demonstrations, étc., to be given 
about farm crops: 

Description and identification ef the cotton 
boll weevil. 

Practice in cotton grading and stapling. 


Suitable cotton varieties for bell wee 
conditions. 

How to improve yields of cotton, with 
demonstrations. 

The use of fertilizers under boll weevil con 


ditions. 
Cultural methods under boll weevil condi 
tions. 


Judging seed corn. 

Profitable corn culture and improvement. 
Results in the culture of small grains. 
Judging and grading smal? grains: 
_Value_and use of and alfalfa on 
North Carolina farms. 

Value of soy beans, cowpeas, velvet beans, 
and crimson clover. 

Study of the adaptation and identification 
of grasses and legumes for North Curolina. 


clovers 


What field results have shown with refer- 
ence to best fertilizen treatment fer tobacco. 
Marketing problems. 
Study of the North Carolina tobacco grades. 
Best varieties and methods of harvesting 
and curing tobacco. 
] 


Diseases of tobacco and how to contr 


them. 


Grading and packing apples in barrels 
Planning orchards and ordering stock 
Laying out and planting orchards. 
Pruning apples and peaches. 

Spray mixtures and spraying. 

Pecans and figs. 

Farm woodlot management. 


Truck crops in North Carolina. 

Grading and packing Irish potatoes. 

Insects affecting vegetables and their con 
trol. 

Grading, packing, and 
toes. 


storing sweet pota- 


Equally important subjects relating 
to dairying, poultry raising, etc., will be 
handled. ~ 

These courses come at a time when 
farm work is slack and any farmer will 
therefore be doubly repaid for his 
small investment of not very valuable 
time. Hundreds of farmers have at- 
tended these courses to great profit in 
former years, in many imstances their 
outlook on life and methods of farm- 
ing being radically changed. No mat- 
ter how good a farmer you are, the 
course will help you. It would be 
worth while just from the standpoint 
of contact with other farmers, the col- 
lege, and its faculty. 

Write Dean C. B. Williams mmmedi- 
ay for free circulars giving fui? de- 
tails. 
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Test mober 23. 


GOT 
BETTER 
y “ROOFING 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR CUT PRICES 


One big, slashing cut brings 
Se » Brice. x Sey Ever- 
wh to the 
same alae as ‘be ‘ore the 
ar. W {3 THE TIME TO PUT THAT NEW TOP ON YOUR 
HOUSE, BARNS AMD OTHER = TLDINGS--NOW WHILE PRICES 
ARE DOWN TO ROCK BOTTO: 
SAVED $20.00— Se sai for our 
GOT BETTER ROOFING} :5 ec et trom 
tory prices. You 
QUALITY. OF MATERIAL. i M 7 Cn uff i 3 of Gt sola, 
U r. Jatiisie,Sr., o' |@o! 
*f am plegsed and satietled--1 sav d $20.06 


TWO GRIMPS |OUR DovELE cru 
ON_EACH EDGE ROO RING 7E Rs: two 
uMPS On F4C8 Ce 


WHICH MAKES A erage LOCK. ick and eas: 
nailon. Patent Walls. Hammer and Shears furnia 
with evory order. 


We also fact GALVA- 
ROOFING FOR | NIZED STEEL SHINGLES 





EVERY USE— BALVANIZED ROOFING and 
IDING of all Kings. and 
end GEVEN ASPHALT which weipel Ap ND ASPHALT 
ich we se rect to you ai 
Sector prices. Our NEW BUILDIN G BOOK tala aii 
oofing and siding and may ners wae the loforese- 
ou are WRITE FO UR FREE COP’ 


Beye 


YOU SAVE We have just about enough roofing 

to fil <= 

THE PROFIT) the mote pave cee i 

FREE SAMPLES." ROOFING BOOK AND CUT 

PRICES. Get Guaranteed Kooting direct from the fac- 

4 and keep in_your own pocket the profit others would 
Address 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY, 
Dept. P. Savannah, Ga. 


GALVANIZED STEEL SHINGLES 
CAN'T CATC ‘CH FIRE — 























PALMER’S IMPROVED 


TRACTOR SAW MILL 


This mill is designed and built for {| 





Fordson Tractor or other light pow- 
From 8 to 20 horse power has 
been thereby taken out with Fordson | 


er, 


Tractor, and proved perfect success, 
‘utting from 4,000 to 6,000 feet per 
day. Has all the modern improve- 
ments, including Hecock King feed, 
cable drive, railroad type track, steel 
head blocks. 


Notice the heavy balance wheel which J | 
idds greatly to the capacity of the J | 
mill when light power is used 


Write for Catalog and Prices. 
Manufactured by 


W. J. PALMER MFG. CO., 
North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


‘aner ROOFING 


a good roof on your farm 
Talinings that will give perfect protec- | 
tion and last for years. Fox Rubber | 
Roofing is standard grade (not to be | 
confused with the cheaply made, sanded 
has been widely used for 
years in the South. Sold direct by ua | 
at low prices that give you lowest cost 
roof protection to be found. One-piece ; 
rolls of 108 square feet, with cement and | 
Is—easy to lay. Write for full cir- 
cular and samples. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 


7th and Bainbridge Sts., Richmond,Va 


South's Oldest and Largest 
Machinery and Supply House. 





























SOUTHGATE’S 


_ AGRICULTURAL SHELL LIME 


Do You Know— 
That the average soil is seriously 
deficient in lime? 
That only 1 to 2 tons are required 
per acre? 

That it may be applied at any point 
in the ordinary farm rotation? 
That it is recommended by all gov- 
ernment farm demonstrators? 


WRITE 
SOUTHGATE PACKING CO., 
Norfolk, Va. or Beaufort, N.C. 


FOR PRICES 




















| deep enough to cover 
|W ith 
| When willow or 
| their first green or when peach blos- 


| from lack of cultivation 





EY | Garden and Orchard | 


By C, L. NEWMAN 





Making Ten ora Hundred Grape: 


vines From One 


NYONE who has one or more 
grape vines may so increase or 
multiply them that by next fall 
there will be enough vines to set quite 
a vineyard, to sell quite a number, or 
to give Thanksgiv- 

ing, Christmas, or 

New Year's pres- 

ents to_ relatives 


and friends. 

Or if a neighbor 
has a desirable va- 
riety of grapes and 
along with it a 
spirit of neighbor- 
liness, here again is 
an opportunity for 
making a number 
vines from one vine or from many 

ines. The idea of remembering 
friends by giving them living and use- 
ful or beautiful plants is a happy one 
Such compliments and courtesies might 
easily and appropriately be bestowed 
iar more often 
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I.—How to Propagate Bunch Grapes 


UNCH grapes such 

Delaware, Niagara, a 
varieties ofthis type are 
easiest of our plants to 
from cuttings made from the 
canes of the last season’s growth. The 
cuttings should be taken only from 
healthy and vigorous growth and cut 
with a sharp instrument, such as a 
knife or pruning shears, to lengths of 
10 to 14 inches. Make the cut one-half 
inch to 1 inch above the top bud and 


as Concord, 
nd many other 
among the 
propagate 
dormant 


about one-half inch below the bottom 
bud. Cuttings with three buds are 
preferred, but those with two or four 
may be used to advantage. Cuttings 
may be made from November ‘to 
March, but preferably in December 
and January. 

Two methods may be employed in 


planting the cuttings: (1) Tie them in 
bundles of 25 or 50 with the top buds 
all at one end. Bury these bundles 
upside-down in loose, mellow soil pack- 
ed well about them. Set vertically and 

the upper ends 
inches of earth. 
wild cherry trees show 


three or four 


soms begin to show pink, take the cut- 
tings up and set them 5 to 8 inches 
apart in three-foot rows. Set vertically 
in straight rows and to their full 
length, leaving the top bud of each 
cutting flush with the soil’s surface. 
Be sure to open the trenches deep 
enough to accommodate the longest 
cuttings. Fill the trench one-third fuil 


of loose surface soil and pack firmly. 
Fill another third. packing again and 
finish with loose earth so that when it 


has settled the top buds will be even 
with the soil surface. 
A second method differs from the 


in that the cuttings are not 
set in rows, 


first only 
bundled and buried before 
but set as soon as made, as described 
above, in rows 3 feet wide, placing the 
cuttings 5 to 8 inches apart in the row 
and with the top end up. 

A light mulch of leaves, straw, or 
manure will be of advantage. Keep 
the cuttings cultivated throughout the 
ere bee and summer. More will die 
than from all 
other causes. Stir the soil after each 
rain and allow no weeds to grow at 
any time. When growth is well estab- 
lished, remote all but one or two 
canes. The cuttings will be well root- 
‘ed by fall and in November or Decem- 
ber are ready to plant permanently in 
the vineyard. 


Il.—Propagating Scuppernongs, Etc. 


HE accepted method of propa- 
gating the muscadine type is by 
layering; that is, turning down a long 


of the previous season’s growth 
covering it with two or three 
well packed down. The 
ends of such canes, whether terminal 
lateral, are left exposed; or the 
canes may be covered at intervals, leav- 
ing the remaining part exposed. Roots 
will form at.the earth-covered places 
and branches will be thrown up be- 
tween them. The next fall the canes 
are cut into sections, each section be- 
ing an independent new plant with both 
root and branch, and ready to go into 
its permanent place. 


cane 
al d 
inches of soil, 


or 
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An Efficient Combination 


: E-B has always pioneered in the development of 
- better implements. E-B built the first successful four 
cylinder kerosene burning tractor. Today the E-B 
12-20 Tractor is the most economical type for the 
farmer to ae Its 12 horse power at the drawbar 
elt are ample for every farm use, and 
: you can depend on it for steady power wherever 
, ded. In efficiency it stand 
i needed. In efficiency it stands supreme. 


E-B Power-Lift Tractor Plows are built especially for 
use with E-B 12-20 tractors but work equally well with 
Self-lift feature enables one man to 
operate both tractor and plow—a single pull on the 
rope lifts or lowers the bottoms. 


Equipped with E-B Quick Detachable Shares—the 
only shares that can be changed by hand in 5 
seconds—no bolts, nuts or tools required. 


Ask your E-B dealer or write us 
for full information 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. 
INCORPORATED 
Business Founded 1852 
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Rockford, Illinois 
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them. 
Fill out this blank and Mail. 





CHAS. M. STIEFF, INC., 
Charlotte, N. C., or Norfolk, Va. 


Please send catalog and prices of Pianos. 


NOME... .. cece eccceccccceescceseccccsecece 


Address 


CHAS. M. STIEFF, INC., 














The Stieff Piano 


Is not merely good—It is more than that. 
exceptional beauty of tone of Stieff Pianos and 
their wonderful durability is what distinguishes 


The 





We also can supply the Shaw, Bennett-Gretz, 
Davies & Sons, and Leslie pianos at lower prices, 
from $300 up. 


Norfolk, Va., and Chariutte, N. C. 

















Pecans and Persimmons 


Two fruite that fit into the southerm 
lanter’s scheme of farming. a 
ecan grove, crops of cotton, corn, OF 

cowpeas, can be grown year after year. 

A ‘simmon orchard can be handle 

much like a northern peach or apple 

orchard. Make Your Land Pay an extra 
rofit by planting fifty ora hundr 

Poe ‘an or Persimmon trees this year. 

When the extra money comes in a few 
ears, you'll be glad you have the trees. 
end for our book, ‘*Southern Planting 

Facts,"’and learn about the best fruits. 

shade trees, and shrubs for the 

South. Copies are free—write today. 

Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co, 

Cleon Saint Mary, Florida 

Western Union Telegraph and Lang 

Destance Telephone in ouv oG@ce 
















THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


The STAR is 
Pea Huller Perfection 

If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a Huller, and ff 
you study true economy you 
will buy the best one. There 
are 20,000 STAR Hullers 
in use. 
be said of any 


per hour. 
log and Prices. 


Star Pea . Haller Ob. cccetuaiian eam 


FENCE PRICES LOWER 


Pysee PRICES 
ire. 








forfree Catalog which saves you money. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. Box 163 Morton, I. 


WITTE $7500 





tit you can 






aws, Tree 
Rigs. Tell us Size Engine or Sew 
ase, and we will quote you special, 

ENGINE WORKS 
2352 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Me. 
2352 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 



























When you need a light, it is ready 


for you. Its an electric dark 
lantern in a convenient form. One 
of these splendid searchlights sent 
postage paid and a full year’s sub- 
scription to The Progressive Farmer 
for $2. Club No. M. S. L. 

One of these splendid Searchlights 
given as a reward for a club of (2) 








two yearly subscriptions. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER THE BEST 
tenant on your farm, isn’t the best possible 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
F Christmas gift a year’s subscription to The 


OR any farmer acquaintance or for any 
Progressive Farmer? 


Think about it and if you agree with us, re- 
member that to any person to whom you send 
The Progressive Farmer as a Christmas or 
New Year’s gift we will gladly mail promptly 
a suitable announcement that the gift comes 
from you. 


And will it not be well to add $1.50 at the 
same time for your own renewal one year to- 
gether with a binder for your papers and a 
copy of our “Farmers’ Account Book”? 











Permanent Agency Needed to Meet 
Farmer’s Credit Needs 

HE best agricultural methods very often re- 
D seie the use of a considerable amount of bor- 

rowed capital. Unfortunately, however, our 
financial institutions are built primarily for service 
to commercial concerns, and are unfitted to render 
the most efficient service to the farmer in need of 
financial aid. Recently, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has conducted an investigation 
of bank loans to farmers throughout the Nation, and 
the results of its inquiry show the inadequacy of our 
present facilities to properly finance the agricul- 
tural section of the country. 

I. 

The inquiry revealed the fact that cf the total 
bank loans and discounts in the United States, 13.29 
per cent were made to farmers. In the states of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, the 
per cent of bank loans to farmers as compared to 
total loans and discounts made by banks is as fol- 
lows :—Virginia, 13.36 per cent; North Carolina, 
19.24; South Carolina, 28.93. 

It is generally known that in agricultural sections, 
banks experience a gradually increasing demand for 
credit, which commences with the planting of crops 
and reaches a peak when the crops are ready for 
market. However, it was found that where there 
was a diversification of crops, the amount of loans 
outstanding were remarkably uniform during the 
entire year. This was made possible by a constant 
flow of money coming to the farmer each month in 
the form of cream checks, trucking receipts, etc. In 
this territory the farmers begin to borrow money 
freely at planting time and the amount of loans 
made by banks steadily increases until it reaches 
the peak in September, when crops are ready to be 
harvested and farmers begin to take up their notes. 
In September the amount loaned to farmers in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas is 50 per cent greater than 
the amount loaned to them in January and Febru- 
ary, whereas in the Middle Western and Pacific 
Coast states the amount loaned to farmers does not 
vary so much as 10 per cent from the beginning of 
the year to the end. This indicates that they have a 
much better balanced cropping system. 

Il. 

The prevailing rate of interest to farmers in the 
United States as a whole, as shown by this inquiry, 
was 7.96 per cent. In the states covered by our ter- 
ritory, the prevailing interest rate is as follows:— 
Virginia, 6.17 per cent; North Carolina, 6.23; South 
Carolina, 8.06. Rates as low as 5.50 to 6.49 per cent 
were prevalent in the New England and Middle At- 
lantic states. In Virginia 88.3 per cent of the banks 


charged their customers 6 per cent interest on per- 








sonal and collateral loans; in North Carolina, 88 
per cent of the banks charged 6 per cent; in South 
Carolina, 93.6 per cent of the banks charged 8 per 
cent interest. 

In most states a maximum rate of interest has 
been established by law, and in some cases, perhaps, 
it has been lower than is justified by supply and de- 
mand. However, many banks resort to evasions of 
these maximum interest rates in order to collect a 
higher rate of interest. This is accomplished by re- 
quiring the farmer to keep a certain portion of the 
loan on deposit as long as it exists. For instance, if 
a farmer obtains a loan at 6 per cent, but re- 
quired to keep 20 per cent of the proceeds in the 
bank, he does not get the use of the entire amount 
of the loan and pays 7% per cent on the part of the 
loan he does use. In this territory the per cent of 
the banks requiring that a minimum balance be 
maintained in the banks, and the size of this bal- 
ance, is shown by the following: 
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Per cent of 
banks requiring 
minimum balance 


Average per cent 
of loan which 
must be kept in bank 





ee AP ne ae 16 16.1 
North Caroling....00-c00. 15 19.6 
South Carolina............ 10 13.0 





Another practice by which banks evade maximum 
interest rates, which rarely occurs in Central and 
Western states but is quite common in the East and 
South, is that of collecting the interest at the time 
the loan is made. For instance, the collection of 8 
per cent interest in advance makes the rate on the 
credit actually obtained 8.7 per cent. In our terri- 
tory the per cent of banks collecting interest in ad- 
vance is as follows: 


»+ 
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Virginia—95 per cent of the banks collect in ad- 


vance on 93.4 per cent of the loans. 


North Carolina—100 per cent of the banks collect 
in advance on 97.6 per cent of farm loans. 

South Carolina—96 per cent of the banks collect in 
advance on 87.6 per cent of the farm loans. 

In the United States as a whole, 40 per cent of 
the banks reported that they collected interest in ad- 
vance on 66 per cent of their farm loans 

Ill. 


One of the most frequent complaints made by farm- 
ers in regard to bank loans is that they too 
short to cover the length of the crop turn-over. The 
following table shows the average term oi personal 
and collateral loans to farmers in this territory :— 


ate 


PER CENT OF BANKS REPORTING VARIOUS AVERAGE 
TERMS 











1to3 3to6 6to9 9tol2 Over 

mos. mos. mos mos. 1 year 

Virginia..... se ceecsccconers 11.4 56.2 4.2 27.1 11 

North Carolina............ 10.6 33.0 17.6 364 1.2 
South Carolina............ 3.3 10.6 22.5 62.9 

For the production and marketing of crops, loans 


for a term of 8 to 12 months are essential, while the 
producer of livestock—not the feeder—needs credit 
for a period of one to three years. Some permanent 
agency should be created, providing the crop and 
livestock producer with credit which runs for a 
term equal to that of his turnover. In the very na- 
ture of things, agriculture cannot be effectively 
served by financial agencies built to serve the needs 
of business concerns that are satisfied with credit 
extensions of thirty to sixty days. 

Those Short Courses Again : 
W: AGAIN call attention to the winter short 

courses for grown-up farmers and young men 

at the North Carolina Agricultural College, 
January 9-19, and at V. P. I. February 6-24. 

If you didn’t get a chance to attend an agricul- 
tural college as a boy, you owe it to vourself to at- 
tend one of these short courses now. You will not 
only find attending the short course the most profit- 
able days you will spend in 1923, from a business 
viewpoint, but you will find that getting out and 
meeting your state’s foremost agricultural leaders 
and teachers, and making a long list of new friends 
among the other farmers attending, will constitute 
one of life’s most joyous adventures for you—one 
that you will look back to with pleasure as long as 
you live. Let’s at least risk a postal card on this idea. 
If you live in North Carolina, write Dean of Agricul- 
ture, State College, Raleigh, and if you live in Vir- 
ginia, write Dean of Agricultute, V. P. I, Blacks- 
burg, and just say, “Please send me your free 
pamphlet on farmers’ short courses.” 


We are also delighted to notice that a consider- 
able number of agricultural high schools are pre- 
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paring to offer short courses this winter. Wherever 
farmer finds himself unable to attend a state 
agricultural college short course, he should by all 
means take advantage of the short courses offered 
at his nearest agricultural high school. 


Merry Christmas—and Next Week’s 
Paper as Usual 


INCE so many weekly papers skip an e 

Christmas week, it may be well to remind our 

readers that The Progressive Farmer will be 
sued next week as usual, though it may be a little 
late in getting into the mails. 

In this connection, too, we wish 
heartiest Christmas greetings to 
Southern families that constitute our big “Progres- 
sive Farmer Family.” Here’s hoping that Unck 
Tohn’s idea, “Make yourself happy by making some- 
body else happy.” will be adopted by all our folks. 
Here's hoping, too, that the spirit of good will to all 
mankind will enter every heart. For our part we 
are prepared to echo the all-embracing kindliness oi 
business man who advertised his 
in the Fountain Inn Tribune 


any 


is 


to send our 
the 350,000 


rb] 
ail 


the bachelo 
Christmas greetings 
some years ago 


“To all w 


wish us well and those who do not 
wish See to all those who call themselves 
our friends and those who ought to be our 
friends, to all those who praise us and all those 
who knock us, to those who are happy and 
those who are married, to those men who boss 
their wives and those wives who boss the whole 
neighborhood, to good people and: bad people, 
fat people and lean people, to men who have 
sense and men who carry canes, to men who 
tell the truth and men who say they like a cold 
bath in the winter, to all good looking women 
and women who buy their complexions at the 
drug store, to everything and everybody on the 
face of the earth except the son-of-a-gun wh« 
stole our plug of tobacco last week, we wish a 
merry, happy, and contented Christmas.’ . 


us 


al 





AVE ted ever tried entering into the spirit oi 


Christmas with the children? A little fun and 
amusement w! 1] drive your grouch away, the chil- 
dren will feel better for having you join them in 


some of their games, and everybody's Christmas 
be made brighter. 


TOW is the time to lay plans for 1923—contracts 
with all tenants should be reduced to writing 
and a copy of the contract put into the hands of all 
interested parties. It is often unwise to depend on 
verbal contracts—particularly if there is a possi- 


bility of misunderstandings arising. 
YyAcon scales are really a necessity on well man- 
aged farms. Your own scales should be used to 
ascertain the corect weight of cotton, cotton seed, 
livestock, hay, sweet potatoes and other farm prod- 
ucts at marketing time. The yields of certain fields 
and crops should be ascertained at harvesting tine, 
and permanent records made. When feeding live- 
stock, the scales tell when you are losing or making 


money. 
BE SURE to read Uncle P. F.’s letter on page 
All the opportunities he mentions there are op- 
portunities for your school. Moreover, Uncle P. F. 
presents opportunities that may be yours “without 
money and without price.” If your school has ad- 
journed for the holidays, see that your teacher takes 
advantage of these opportunities as soon as- school 
opens after Christmas. Here is a chance to mat 
tially improve your school equipment with very 
tle effort. 


it- 


ECENTLY we listened toa story of a farmer who 

made a practice of carefully saving and applying 
manure to his hillside farm. He made heavy appli 
cations of manure but the return in increased crop 
growth was disappointing. Finally a county age: t 
came into the county and began a terracing cam 
paign which ended in the conversion of this hillside 
farmer to the terracing doctrine. He terraced 
farm, continued to apply manure, and now he 
see that the manure is doing good. Without the 
terraces, he was adding plant food to his neighbors 
farm at the foot of the hill. The use of terraces a! 
chored the plant food and kept it where it belonged. 


|B plebers a person’s vision is impaired, the value of 
perfect eyesight is not realized. It Ought to be 
the most cherished of the five senses, as it is th 
most used and, through ignorance and thoughtless: 
ness, probably it is the most abused. A greater ap- 
preciation of the importance of eye care is neces- 
sary, if we wish to protect the human race. A larg 
majority of people have deiective vision, most of 
which is remediable. A lack of knowledge of the 
prevalence of this condition, and a lack of proper 
care of the eyes is, in a large measure, résponsible 
for much suffering and inefficiency. The eyes of a! 
children should be examined carefully, if we wish 
them to grow up with their vision as nearly perfect 
as possible. 
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A Variety of Christmas-time Reflections 
By CLARENCE POE : 


FARM NOTES 











into sight, it is natural and fitting to turn back 

and look over the record of the twelvemonth. 
Ali of us should ask ourselves seriously what mis- 
takes we have made in 1922, call them over one by 
one, and steadfastly resolve not to repeat these mis- 
takes in 1923. We should just as earnestly ask our- 
selves what ideas, plans, and policies of ours have 
shown themselves to be of the success-winning sort, 
and firmly resolve to give such ideas and plans even 
more emphasis during the coming year. 


1. 

On Hilltop Farm, as on most others, we have both 
mistakes and successes to think over as 1922 ends. 
One good thing i think we have been able to say at 
the end of each year for the last five years, and that 
is that the year’s end has found the land in better 
condition than when the year began. Each year we 
are getting the soil a little richer, the fields a little 
freer of gullies and ragged places—although we are 
still a long way from our goal. But it is some con- 
solation to walk through the oats now and see ter- 
raced fields sweeping across places where “gullies 
deep enough to bury a horse in” were in evidence 
when we bought the place a few years ago; and it 
is equally pleasing to look over fields now smooth 
and unbroken which a few years ago were marked 
by ragged clumps ot bushes. 

Il. 

Our experience on Hilltop convinces us that on 
nearly all hilly lands in the South the problem of 
terracing is one of the most important for any 
farmer to consider as the new year begins. Before 
we got our hillsides properly terraced, we had the 
same experience which that Texas farmer mention- 
ed three weeks ago—we might put fertility on the 
land but it would not stay there. 

But our experience has demonstrated another 
thing, which is that terracing must be done right or 
not at all, If the terraces are made low and nar- 
row, they may simply bring the water together in 
greater quantities to some weak spot and there 
enable the water to do more damage than it would 
have done if there had been no terrace at all. Buta 
terrace made on the “20-20 rule”—20 feet broad and 
20 inches high at the center—is a godsend to the hill 
country farmer. 


N S THE old year ends and the new year comes 


ill. 


I am not naturally of a vindictive nature, but for 
the good of the South, I shall not be completely 
happy until I see heavy fines or road sentences put 
on a lot of the folks who set fire to our farm wood- 
land. Early Thanksgiving afternoon a fire swept 
across from the wooded part of the next farm— 
probably started by some careless hunter—and we 
were still hghting fire long after nightfall. 

“It did not damage the timber much,” one man 
remarked consolingly; but :t did hurt the small 
srowth and it did yet more serious harm in destroy- 
ing the humus and fertility represented by the accu- 
mulated leaf-growth of several years. When a firé 
comes, the valuable nitrogen goes up in smoke. As 
has been often said, one ton of dried fresh leaves is 
worth as much as one-fourth of a ton of 8-2-2 fer- 
tilizers. Yet many a man who would be terribly 
excited if he lost a ton of 8-2-2, will think little about 
it when a forest fire burns up the equivalent of many 
such tons. 

IV. 

Every farmer who has woodlands adjoining a 
neighbor’s should have a “fire line” along the edge 
of his timber—a strip of land raked clean of trash 
and leaves. We started such a “fire line” last win- 
ter but unfortunately did not complete it. 

Two other points worth remembering are these— 
first, that it is often easier than it looks to stop a 
forest fire; and second, that it is often much easier 
than it looks for a seemingly conquered fire to start 
all over again. “Oh, we can’t stop that fire there; 
we'll have to wait until it gets down yonder,” one 
man on Hilltop said to me as we rushed over to a 
place where the flames were coming in at a new 
place,-but I soon had my half of the fire put out and 
he surprised himseli by doing his half as well. But 


when we walked over to another place where thc 
fire had been left as being fully under control, we 
found that it had insidiously eaten its way across a 
narrow strip to the unburned area again. We 
stopped it just in time. 

Vv. 

We convinced ourselves last summer that cotton 
would probably, bring a good price this fall, and ac- 
cordingly made the heaviest application of fertilizer, 
especially nitrate_of soda, that we have ever made. 
And it paid. We have also saved seed from the best 
and most prolific stalks for next year’s planting. 
But while we say that heavier applications of fer- 
tilizer paid on cotton this year, we should also say 
that cotton prices are only reasonably good now. 
“Farm labor is the poorest paid labor in America,” 
a cotton manufacturer who is also a farmer, re- 
marked to us last week. Twenty cents a pound 
should be a minimum price for cotton—not pretty 
near the maximum, as so many men who know 
nothing about making cotton suppose. 

VI. 


It has been a great pleasure to us this fall to turn 
over each bale of cotton to the codperative market- 
ing association as fast as ginned, get our advance, 
deposit it, and go ahead with other things without 
troubling about warehousing, insurance, or the best 
time to sell, or worrying for fear our cotton would 
be undergraded, understapled, or underweighed. The 
coéperative marketing association will undoubtedly 
make some mistakes now and then, but since all the 
profits it makes must go back to the growers, it has 
no incentive or motive to underweigh, undergrade, 
or underprice our cotton. And to us on Hilltop at 
least, this is a tremendously satisfying reflection. 
Our selling is being done for us by an agency whose 
interest it is to get the greatest possible amount of 
money for us—not the greatest possible amount out 


of us. 
Vil. 


Now if along with codperative marketing, we could 
only get rid of the “time prices” credit system in the 
South, the farmer’s future would look far more 
promising. We have just seen the fertilizer bill of 
one man who rents a few acres from us and who 
bought some fertilizer “on time.” A few exhibits of 
this sort are enough to convince anybody that every 
farmer who can should borrow from banks and pay 
cash instead of paying ‘time prices.” And as a 
friend of mine suggested recently, reliable farmers 


are going to do this more and more until only the 
unreliable farmers will be left to buy on the old 
basis—and merchants will soon find that it doesn’t 
pay to furnish that class of people even on “time 
price” terms. 

VU. 


Some experiences we have had this year have dem- 
onstrated anew the need for some scheme of health 
insurance and old age insurance in the South. Read- 
ers who recall my recent article on Lloyd George’s 
success in getting England to provide health insur- 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED“ 


N CONNECTION with our series of “Poems of 
Nature and County Life” it is well to recall that the 
angel’s song at the first Christmas was sung for 
country folk of Judea. This fact makes it appropriate 
for us to include in this series one of the most famous 
and best-loved Christmas hymns :— 


While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground, 

The angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around, 

“Fear not,” said he, for mighty dread 
Had seized their troubled mind: 

“Glad tidings of great joy I bring, 
To you, and all mankind. 

“To you, in David's tome. this day 
Is born of David's line, 

The aavtewss which is Christ the Lord, 

this shall be the sign: 

The th & babe you there shall find, 
To human view displayed, 

All meanly wrapped in sw jathing bands, 
And in a manger laid.’ 


Thus spake the seraph, and forthwith 
Appeared a shining throng 
Of angels praising God; who thus 
Addressed their joyful song: 
“All glory be to God on high | 
And to the earth be peac 
Good-will henceforth from Heaven to men 
Begin, and never cease.” 
—Methfessel. 
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ance and old age insurance will wish that he might 
come over to America for awhile, now that he is 
out of power, and help us get the same advantages 
for our folks. 

Theré ought also to be some way to compel and 
provide suitable attention to the health needs of 
growing children. One of the young boys on Hilltop 
Farm was for a long time backward in his school 
studies, pale in complexion, and slow in getting 
around. About a year ago his parents finally had 
him operated on for adenoids. He began to improve 
right away, stopped snoring and mouth-breathiag, 
and has grown rosy and sturdy. Moreover, his 
school report now shows nearly all A’s. Proper 
medical attention would work a similar transforma- 
tion in many another child. 


IX. 

One of our men on Hilltop recently mentioned the 
fact that he was taking out more life insurance. It 
is a pity that more farmers do not follow his exam- 
ple. As President Harding said recently: 


“JT shall best express my opinion of the value 
of life insurance when I say that I took out my 
first policy as a youth of nineteen, and have 
been writing new policies ever since that time. 
I have found them a pretty heavy burden upon 
my resources at times, particularly in my earlier 
years, but I have always found them to very be 
comforting possessions, and if I had my life to 
live over again I would seek to take more 
rather than less.” 


Moreover, while it would be well ii the Govern- 
ment worked out some plan for universal health in- 
surance and old age insurance, it should not be for- 
gotten that the individual farmer may take out 
health insurance himself; also old age imsurance in 
the form of a policy paying so much a month after 
the age of 60, 65, or 70, as the insured person may 
prefer. 


X. 


Of course, the most talked of thing on Hilltop now, 
as on all other Southern farms, is that next week is 
Christmas. I recently heard Dr. Henry van Dyke 
read his own beautiful poem, “Spring in the South,’ 
but not even that magical term has the joyous sig- 
nificance of “Christmas in the South.” On Hilitop 
we believe that the farm homes should be as gayly 
decorated at Christmas time as the town homes. 
Why not? 

And as the Christmas bells ring out, our memory 
will go back to other days when Christmas came to 
other Southern farms. It will be well around each 
fireside to recall! memories of olden days, espessally 
if there are those who can remember Christmas 
times in the South before and just after the Civil 
War. The men and women who knew those days, 
whether white or black, are fast passing away. Just 
a few days ago the last Confederate soldier hving 
in the neighborhood of Hilltop died; just a few 
weeks ago the last of my uncles who followed Lee 
also passed over the river. And just a few months 
previously the last of my grandfather’s slaves died— 
the last human being who will ever address a man 
of my blood as “master.” He was sixteen years old 
when my great-grandfather died in 1858 and the old 
inventory I have gives his value then at $950. 

Wherever there are old people, white or black. 
who remember the ante-bellum South, let us try to 
add something to their Christmas happiness, and 
also try to gather up and preserve before it is for- 
ever too late their memories of a vanished civiliza- 
tion, Christmas is the holiday of childhood but it is 
also a time when we should remember the aged 
with equal love and thoughtfulness. 


Favorite Bible Verses 
Bee unto us a child is born; unto us a son is 





given, and the government shall be upon his 

shoulders; and his name shall be called Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, The Mighty God, the Everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace. Of the increase of his 
government and peace, there shall be no end, upon 
the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order 
it, and to establish it with judgment and with jus- 
tice, from henceforth even forever.—Isaiah 9:6, 7. 


And there were in the same country shepherds 
abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flock 
by night. And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone round about 
them: and they were sore afraid. And the angel 
said unto them: 

Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people. For unto 
you is born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. And this shall be a sign 
unto you: Ye shall find the babe wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, lying in a manger. 

And suddenly there was with the angel a multi- 
tude of the heavenly host, praising God, and saying, 
Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.—Luke 2:8-14, 


A Thought for the Week 


L« no .pleasure tempt thee, no profit allure 





thee, no ambition corrupt thee, no example 

sway thee, no persuasion move thee, to do any- 
thing which thou knowest to be evil; so shalt thou 
always live jollily, for a good conscience is a con- 
tinual Christmas—Benjamin Franklin: Poor Rich 
ard’s Almanac. 
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Send for the New 
Free Booklet 


How to Make Sugar 
Cane Syrup that Will 
Not Ferment or Sugar 


{t will show you the way to put an end 
to your greatest difficulty in sugar 
making. It describes a simple process 
by which you can make more money 
from your syrup. 


The Raottot gives a complete descrip- 
tion of 


CONVERTIT 


and the way to use it. 


This method was developed by the 
United States Government to meet 
the pressing need for a practical way 
of preventing sugaring and fermenta- 
tion which annually cause a loss of 
many thousand gallons of cane syrup. 


CONVERTIT prevents this loss 


YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT CON- 
VERTIT. SEND FOR THE FREE 
BOOKLET. 


Wallerstein Laboratories 


171 Madison Ave. Dept. A, New York 














AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 





magazine, making 20 quick 
Ce $153 
SEND NO MONEY, pay on arrival, 
our price plus postage. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, or money promptly and cheerfully refunded. 
THE PRICE CUTTING CO., 55 Broadway, New York. 


Fire! Fire!! Fire!!! 


Be 
Prepared! 


Don’t Let 
a Fire 
Burn You 


Out! 


Have a good fire extinguisher 
handy and you will be able to 
protect your property against 
fire. 














Don’t wait—it's too late to lock 
the barn after the horse has 
been stolen. You are safe only 
when you are prepared. This 
“Fyr Fyter” extinguisher has 
been approved by the Fire In- 
surance Companies. It is simple 


and easy to operate. You need 
one 

We will send you one “Fyr 
Fyter” as a reward for a club of 


7) seven yearly gubscriptions or 

a (5) five-year subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer and a 
“Ryr Fyter” both for $6.25—yes 
we deliver it to you. 


Subscription Dep’t., 
The Progressive Farmer 

















All the Time for All 
Progressive Farmer Agents. 
There is a big opportunity for a 
live wire agent right in your com- 
munity. Write today for full par- 
ticulars and a complete line of 
supplies, and turn your spare time 

into ready money. 

































WANTED! 


MAIL CLERKS 


vA FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
7 Dest, M256, Roche rN. 


(1) sample Railway Mail Cl ork 
Examination questions; (2) 
achedule showing places next ex- 
aminations; (3) list of many gov- 
ment jobs now open. 











$135-$192 
Month 


3S. Bove 
- Over (7. s 
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The Progressive Farm Woman 


HUTT, Editor 


Mrs. W. N. 

















Seasonable Suggestions 


“Twas the night mefore Christmas,’ 
You remembe- the rest; 
May it never forget 
To bring you the best 
ERRY Christmas to everybody! 
“At Christmas, play and make good 
cheer. for Christmas comes but once a 
year.”—Thomas Tusser. 
Some good housekeepers find grape- 


juice an excellent substitute for cider 
in the mince pie. 
In Norway they call the Christmas 


season Yule Peace, and all quarrels are 
made up. It is a custom worth copying. 

The Christmas tree without candles 
brings just as much happiness with a 
lot more safety than the one with them. 

Clothespins dressed in tissue paper to 
look like flowers or dolls are good for 
pinning gifts on the tree. 

We are glad there is no home in this 
country so poor that the father cannot 
whittle out a doll or gun or the mother 
make a family of gingerbread or dough- 
nut dolls for the children’s stockings. 

A “money belt” made one grand- 
mother very happy last Christmas. 
Twenty new, shining quarters were glued 
on a piece of black velvet ribbon. It was 
a new way to give money and the novelty 
added fun to the gift. 

Did you forget to make a present for 
Aunt Sue? Run up some tiny muslin or 
cheesecloth bags and fill each with a tea- 
spoon of your best tea. One of the bags 
may be dropped into a cup of boiling 
water whenever a cup of tea is desired. 
The bag is, of course, to be thrown 
away afterwards. 

Cardinal punch is nice to serve at the 
Christmas party. It is made by cooking 
1 pint cranberries in 1 pint water until 
very soft; then strain through cheese 
cloth. When cool, add % cup orange 
juice, 1%4 tablespoons lemon juice, and 1 
cup syrup made by boiling 1 cup sugar 
and 1 cup water gently for 8 minutes. 
Serve very cold. This amount will 
make 16 punch glasses. 


“Grandma’s Christmas Thought” 


AM a grandmother with seven grand- 

children, ages ranging from 11 years 
to 9 months. 

We have four married children living 
within a quarter of a mile of us—have 
one single girl at home. Every Sunday 
night all of the family congregates at our 
home. We have gay times, all the grown 
people and children laughing at once. 


The noise and confusion was getting be- 
yond human endurance, so three Christ- 
mases ago | decided to get each child a 
tablet to write and draw in, tying a 
pencil to each one—just an ordinary 10- 
cent tablet that opened to the side. The 
moment the children come in they rush 
for their tablets, which are kept in a 
definite place. Each Christinas I get new 
tablets, saving the old ones. You have 
no idea how interesting it is to see the 
progress of each child. 

The grown-ups talk and have a good 
time, while the children are scattered 
here and there over the floors, perhaps 
in chairs, busy with their books. Occa- 
sionally they hand them around to the 





grown-ups to draw cats, dogs, babies, 
thus evidencing the running of that 
child’s mind. Some of their drawings 
cause much laughter, especially the 


drawing of Grandpa’s dogs. 
Get tablets and pencils, they will pay 


marvelous dividends. 
MAY TYSON. 


Dolls—More Dolls 


S I SIT at my sewing today a little 

doll cart is standing over in the 
corner of the room. In the cart sits a 
black doll, the nurse for the two dolls 
lying on the nearby bed where their 
little owners placed them before starting 
to school this morning. It rests me, 
somehow, to glance at them occasionally. 
My thoughts drift to the tendency of 
small girls to lay dolls aside when they 
begin to think of things more grown up, 
thus cutting short the happiest period in 
a little girl’s life—mothering a family 
of dolls. 

Mothers could prolong this happy pe- 
riod by showing some interest them- 
selves, making a little new dress, a cap, 
apron, or anything for the doll’ s eward- 


robe occasionally. If it is a surprise, the 
child enjoys it all the more. In my 
workbox ‘is a box in which I’ve been 


slipping odds and ends, bits of ribbon, 
lace, velvet, etc., to renew the doll’s 
wardrobe for Christmas. One night 
soon, when all the children are tucked 
in bed, various and gorgeous garments 
will emerge from my work _ basket. 
There will be stockings made from the 
tops of old ones, and fascinating boudoir 
caps made by tying up a scrap of lace 
with a bit of ribbon, as well as many 
other little things that will suggest them- 
selves. 

Christmas morning, when the last gift 
has been distributed from our tree, the 
two little girls will be directed to a 








OUR PATTERN 





Trans. 
608 


and Misses’ Dress.—Cut in 


IZ5S 
Teyans. 603 


1558—Ladies” 
sizes 16 years, 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 354 yards 36-inch material. 
Transfer Pattern 608—in yellow only 
—15 cents extra. 


nee ar v4 preerSst in sizes 34 36, 

44, 46, 48, and 50 inches 

a." oman Size 3% requires 34% 

rards 40-inch matenial. Transfer 

Pattern 608—in yellow only—i5 cents 
extra 


1514—Ladies’ and Misses’ Slip.—Cut in sizes 


36, 38, 40. 42, and 44 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
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Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 


or coin (coin preferred). The winter book of fashions contains over 300 styles, 
embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. rice 
10 cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 

fees 
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16 years, 3%, 38, 40, 42. and 44 inches 
bust measure. | Size 36 requires 2% 
yards 36-inch material. 

1507—Ladies’ and Misses Dress. —Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards 36-inch material with 1% 


3% 
yards 36-inch contrasting material. 


1354—Ladies’ Apron 7 House Dress.—Cut 
in sizes 3%, 38, 40, 42. and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 33 
yards 36-inch material with % yard 
36-inch contrasting material and 6% 
yards binding. 











miniature trée decorated in tinsel and 
laden with doll clothes. The two dolls, 
with the black one sitting between them, 
will be in their doll chair, as if gazing at 
it. Near by, Grandaddy doll—a big 
Uncle Sam, given to them years ago by 
big brother, will be sitting in the young- 
er child’s rocker, with all the smaller 
dolls accumulated during their lives, in 
his arms, on the back of the chair and 
peeping from behind. Some of them 
will be battered and minus a bit of hair, 
fingers and toes, representing the halt, 
lame, and blind, but they must all be 
there and look happy. 

How vividly I remember my last doll. 
I was well up in the teens, when one 
memorable day I put it and all the 
clothes that I had washed and ironed for 
the last time in a box and put it away. I 
will give it away sometime, I thought, 
but not now, not for a long time yet, 
and the time never came until a little 
niece became very ill. I carried my doll 
to her and very tenderly laid it in her 
arms. 

Yes, I shall help the children enjoy 
their dolls while they may, for the day 
will come all too soon for me, at my 
house, when no doll face will greet me 
as I turn from my work, to link my heart 
with childhood. 

Here hoping that Santa will be 
heartily laden with dolls this Christmas 
to make happy the children the world 
over. 


OLD FASHIONED MOTHER, 


is 


Beauty in Backgrounds 


ALF the charm of anything is in its 

background. Many a humble farm 
home has been painted by an artist be- 
cause it was a part of a lovely whole and 
it took on the glamor of its picturesque 
background. That same cottage with 
nothing but ugliness behind it would 
have been deemed squalid. 

Many a homely girl who might have 
passed unnoticed is bewitching and fasci- 
nating because of her background of 
family, home, or education. The family 
she was born into without her will; the 
home, however, she can change into a 
better background by creating an atmos- 
phere of sweet content, and so can every 
girl create for herself a background of 
education through schools, reading or 
observation. - 


Agents Wanted: How to Get Your 
Renewal Free 
[f YOU like The Progressive Farmer, 
we hope you will interest yourself in 
getting others to read it. We offer 
liberal premiums to club workers and 
will be glad to make you a regular 
agent. Or if you do not care to try 
for any number of subscriptions, why 
not at least get enough to get your 
own renewal free? For each $1 in 
subscriptions for other people that you 
send us, we will renew your own sub- 
scription six months free. That is to 
say, send us $2 in subscriptions for 
other people and you get your own 
subscription renewed one year free; 
for $3 in subscriptions for other people, 
you get your renewal 18 months, etc., 
etc. 

Why not renew your own subscrip- 
tion in this way and at the same time 
do one or more neighbors a good tura 
by getting them as Progressive Farmer 
readers? 


With Red Cross Seals 


So when you’re Christmas-happy, 
Remember, as you should, 
Good will is more than being 
Just willing to be good. 
So kiss the seal and stick it 
(Or else the charm will fail)— 
The finger-print of fairies 
On everything you mail! 
—Stephen Chalmers. 


As Women See Other Women 


HAT women wish their own sex to be 

womanly in appearance and still want 
them to use their brains and take posi- 
tion in the world, might be proved by 
the following extract from a letter that 
came to our desk: “We drove into town 
and attended a dinner given to our state 
president and two visiting women magis- 
trates. The president was beautiful in 
face, manner, dress, and speech, but 
was a littlé disappointed in the woman 
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A Year’s Wear 
or a New Pair Free 
That’s our guarantee of 


Suspenders 
No rubber. Phosphor Bronse// 
Sprin, ive more, easier W 
and lasting stretch and 
never rot. Always comfor- 
table. f = 


ere-250. 


he 
hasn't oan an direct eiving deal. 
er’s name. Look for gu: every 


Nu- Way Strech remaecar wy o Mire. 
Dept. F3712 Adrian. Mich. 


‘Learn Auto 
sf REI 227 Tract and Tractor Business 
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Learn here it Wi 
and let me ““SHOW ow.” 
AUTO AND 1057 Leewet St. 


SCHOOL 
“Rae Baiabilcked ise 


TRACTOR Kansas City, Mo. 
@ . 100.) 








Xmas Gifts 
BOOKS 


FOR THE 


FARM LIBRARY 


Published by The Progressive 


Farmer Co. 


Massey’s Garden Book 


By Prof. W. F. Massey 


Professor Massey has been doing gar- 
dening for nearly all the eighty years of 
his life and he knows what’s what in gar- 
dendom. He has put the experience gain- 


ed in all these years of practical experi- 
ence in this Garden Book for the South 
ern States. 


How to Succeed with the 
Home Orchard 


By L. A. Niven 


This is an A B C book for the person 
owning a home orchard. It is not full of 
technical terms, nor are the subjects 


treated so extensively as to force one to 
wade through a great amount of mate rial 
to find out just how to handle the home 
orchard on a practical basis. 

There are 19 chapters between its paper 
covers—every one of value to a person 
having a home orchard. 


How to Succeed with Hogs 


This book is published by the Editors 
of The Progressive Farmer, and de- 
signed to help the man raising a_ few 
hogs equally as much as the man with a 
large herd. An effort has been made to 
make it so plain that anyone can under- 
stand it. 

We heartily recommend 
anyone interested in hogs. 

Seventeen chapters with 25 illustrations. 
Paper bound. 


How Farmers Co-operate 


and Double Profits 


By Clarence Poe 


More than ever before the Southern 
farmer is interested in codperative mar- 
keting, in fact, in all coéperative move- 
ments. 

“How Farmers. Codperate and_ Double 
Profits,” by our Editor-in-Chief, Dr. Clar- 
ence Poe, is a book you will enjoy and 
profit by reading at this time. is is a 
large book, 256 pages, bound in cloth. 

These books we publish for the benefit 
of our subscribers and do not sell them 
-_ t in connection with a subscription 

e Progressive Farmer. 

"Your choice of any one of these books, 
free with a_ year’s subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer and such books make 
splendid Christmas Gifts. 


is 


this book to 

















If you are thinking about doing 
some advertising, write for our 
rates. 
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magistrate from W——, because of her 
mannish manner and voice. She was so 
different from the other woman magis- 
trate from X , who is such a woman- 
ly, motherly woman. Our women who 
have been elected to office have done 
wonderful work perhaps becayise the of- 
fices have been those in which they have 
had to do with children or unfortunates, 
but I do wish we might choose women 
who dress and behave like women and 
do not ape the mannish.” 


Christmas Dinners Sure to Please 


Dinner with Turkey 
Clear tomato soup 
Roast turkey, chestnut stuffing 
Creamed onions Corn fritters 
Glazed swect potatoes 
Cranberry jelly 
Lettuce, apple and nut salad 
Cottage cheese balls 
Plum pudding 
Dinner Without Turkey 


Oyster soup 
Roast pork, apple sauce 
Stewed celery ominy croquettes 
Shredded cabbage salad, cheese wafers 
Mince or pumpkin pie or deep apple pie 
Nuts ‘offee Raisins 


Christmas Cookies and Candies 


HHOCOLATE Cookies.—Two squares choco- 

late, 4 cup milk, % cup shortening, 2 onpe 
flour, 1 cup brown sugar, 244 teaspoons ba 
ing powder, 1 egg well beaten, 4% teaspoon 
salt, % teaspoon cifnamon. Put chocolate 
with shortening in mixing bowl and place 
over hot water until melted; add other in- 
gredients in order given. Chill, rol) thin, and 
cut with fancy cutter. Bake in moderate 
oven about ten minutes. 


Marshmallow Wafers.—Arrange thin crack- 





Celery 


Coffee 





chopper. Make in balls and roll in cocoanut. 

Peanut Brittle.—Two cups chegoes roasted 
nuts, 2 cups granulated sugar ut sugar in 
frying pan. Stir over slow fire. It will lump, 


them gradually melt. When pale coffee color, 
and clear, add nuts and pour quickly on 
greased tin. When cold break into pieces 

Candied Popcorn.—!%4 cup sugar or maple 
syrup, 1 tablespoonful butter, 3 tablespoonfuls 
water,-3 quarts popped corn. Boil sugar or 
syrup with butter and water until it spins 
a long thread; pour this on corn and if de- 
sired shape into balls. 


Let Us Help You Spend Your Money 


HE most profitable hen any woman 

ever sells is the one the money from 
which she invests in reading matter. 
The Christmas gift that brings the 
biggest returns is the subscription to a 
good magazine. 

The influence of a regular flow of 
literature into the home with sonie- 
thing interesting to every member of 
the family is beyond estimation. It 
makes days shorter, evenings cosier, 
home happier, bank accounts bigger, 
shabbiness temporary, health better, 
love stronger, the past forgotten and 
the future worth living for. 

The Progressive Farmer in its great 
desire to help you to attain everything 
worth while in reading material is 
making it possible for you to get some 
of the best publications in the country 
for an unusually small sum of money. 
Put your Christmas money into maga- 
zines and you will not be sorry. Do it 
now to have every copy of the glad 
new year. 








GOOD TOYS 
lovable; letter to picture blocks, 


animal, easily cleaned; plain doll, 


Rubber 


building blocks, stimulating to imagination; ball 
paint brush and box, color expression; 
developes mechanic al ability. 


organ, trains the 
tess; clock to take 


ear; 
apart, 





BAD 


Wooly animal, harbors dirt and germs; 
tary; soldiers, war made gay; cannon, death 
horn, 
swallowed. 


jangling and harsh; toy with button eyes 


educational; 
motor development; mouth 


unpainted, 
tea set, teaches careful- 


TOYS 

fantastic, unwashable doll, unreal, unsani- 

and destruction by them not emphasized; 
and bells, inartistic, buttons easily 





ers or wafers on a baking sheet, place a 
marshmallow on each one and bake in mo 

erate oven for a few minutes until marshmal- 
lows melt; into each one press half a nut 
meat, raisin, cherry, or a bit of candied fruit. 


Raisin Drop Cookies.—Three tablespoonfuls 
shortening, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 4 
cup brown sugar, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 1 egg 
well beaten, % cup raisins seeded and chop- 
ped, 2 tablespoons milk, 1 cup flour. Cream 
the shortening and sugar; add egg and milk, 
and beat well; add flour, baking powder, and 
cinnamon sifted together; add raisins; beat 
well, drop from a teaspoon two inches apart 
on a greased baking sheet, and bake in a 
moderate oven about 12 minutes. 


Peanut Macaroons.—White of 1 egg, 1 cup 
powdered sugar, teaspoon salt, 1 cup chop- 
ped peanuts. Add salt to the egg, and beat 
until stiff; add sugar and nuts, and mix well; 
drop from a teaspoon on a greased baking 
sheet two inches apart, and bake in a slow 
oven 15 minutes. 

Oatmeal Macaroons.—Onc egg, 1 cup rolled 
oats, % cup sugar, 1-3 cup BR lided cocoa- 
nut, 1 tablespoon melted butter, % teaspoon 
salt. Beat egg until light, add other 
gredients in a given, beat well, and drop 
from spoon on greased pan; bake. about 15 
minutes in moderate oven. 

Fruit-juice Taffy.—Mix 3 cups sugar with 1 
cup fruit juice, 2 tablespoons vinegar or 
lemon juice, and 2 pinch of cream of tartar. 
Boil until syrup is quite brittle when tried 
in cold water or until it reaches 300 degrees. 


Pour into buttered tins, and, wuen cool 
enough, pull. Cut into pieces with buttered 
scissors; then twist and form as like 


Orange Dainties.—Dissolve 3 cups Srown 
sugar and 4 tablespoons butter in 1 cup 
water; then add pinch. cream of tartar and 
boil until it forms a hard ball when tried in 
cold water, or until it reaches 245 degrees by 
the thermometer. Add 1 teas nm orange ex- 
tract, 2 cups chopped candied orange peel, 2 
cups chopped nut meats and a few drops of or- 
ange color, and set aside to cool. Then beat 
it until it is creamy,-and drop from the end 
of a teaspoon on waxed paper. 

Date Balls.—Stone and chop 3 cups of 
dates; add one cup chop pped meats, 1 table- 
spoon of ginger syrup and 1 tablespoon chop- 
ped preserved ginger; then run through a 








Following are some of the maga- 
zines and their prices. These seem so 
small that you wonder if it can be real. 
But it is. The reading habit is good; 
here is your chance! 

FAMILY OFFER CLUB 





Woman’s World, for 1 year.. All four 
American Woman for 1 yea for 
Good Stories, for 1 year..-.... e $1 70 
Progressive Farmer for 1 year..... ° 
CLUB NO. 14 
The Progressive Farmer...... -$1.00 -All for 
Tri-Weekly Constitution....... 1.00 $1 50 
$2.00 . 
Save 5@c 
CLUB NO. 10 
The Progressive Farmer....... All for 
Weekly Commercial Appeal.. "2 $1 1.10 
Home Circle Magazine.......... 
$1. 7 save 6c 


BIG 4 CLUB 
The Progressive Farmer. oeel year All for 


Hearth and Home............ 1 year 
Gentlewoman .......... soveeesl Year $1 .00 
Home Circle Magazine.......1 year 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 1 YEAR, 
WITH 


American Magazine........Total $3.50 for ne 











American Boy........ * Total 3.00 for 2.60 
Boys’ Magazine...... ...-Total 2.00 for 1.50 
Christian Herald....... ....Total 3.00 for 2.10 
Collier's Weekly..... seseeeeLOtal 3.50 for 2.75 
en , RE eS Total 3.00 for 2.40 
Etude (Music Magazine)..Total 3.00 for 2.50 
Everybody’s Magazine..... Total 3.50 for 3.00 
Hunter-Trader-Trapper ..Total 3.00 for 2.55 
Literary Digest........ .-Total 5.00 for 4.90 
McClure’s agazine. -Total 4.00 for 3.06 
McCall’s Magazine. 2.00 for 1.50 
Modern Priscilla..... j 3.00 for 2.45 
National Sportsman........ 2.00 for 1.70 
Pictorial ey Pee 2.50 for 2.00 
EP eS re 2.00 for 1.60 
Review_of Reviews......... 5.00 for 4.05 
adio News.......e+e.:++ 3.50 for 2.75 
Scribner’s Magazine 5.00 for 4.05 
Science | and Invention..... Total 3.50 for 2.75 
omen’s Home Comp..... Total 2.50 for 2.10 
Youth’s Companion ($2.50) Total 3.50 for 3.00 
For Needlecraft, 1 year, add 50c. 





In an Emergency! 


HaGsohmakoow—cewhenenendiont 
you adept brings you the help you 


Stromberg Cursos 


Telephones 


Are always dependable. nearly 30 years 

they have been ond nds whet meh xd 

enension could not bs them. They 
given =k carry 














Nitrate of Soda 


200 pounds per acre at 
planting time 


Makes Early Cotton 


and early Cotton 
Beats the Boll Weevil 


Buy your Nitrate early and be 
ready for action. 

A New Series of Bulletins with 
valuable information on the grow- 
ing of all crops is now being issued. 
They will be published at imter- 
vals and should be in every farm 
library. They will be sent free for 
a year or more to any one sending 
name and address to 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director 
Chilean Nitrate Committee 
25 Madison Avenue New York 


OD SEEDS 


Grown From Select Stock 
—None Better— 53 years 
selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all 
others. Extra lot free in all 
orders I fill. free cata- 
has over pictures of 
vegetables and flowers. Send 
your and neighbors’addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockierd, & 





























NEW LAMP BURNS 
949 AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas. 


A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better 
than gas or electricity, nes = been tested by 
the U. S. Government and 35 leading uni- 
versities and found to be superior to 10 
ordinary oil lamps. It burns without 
odor, smoke or noise—no p ing up, is 
simple, clean, safe. Burns per cent 
air and 6 per cent kerosene (coal-oil). 

The inventor F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, is offering to send a 
lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even to 
give one FREE to the first user in each 
locality who will help him imtroduce it. 
Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month. 






























Ship Fu 


—lIf you have not yet shipped to Fouke 
split your next shipment, fifty-fifty, skin 
for skin, gradefor grade. Send 
one-half to the house you've 
been shipping to and the 
other half to Fouke at once. 
We believe you'll get about 
20% more money for the furs 
- — to Fouke. Let the checks tell 
story. Fouke grading always 
makes your fur checks 
SHIP NOW! 


FOUKE 


845 FOUKE 
Co. BUILDING 


ce. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


Our Hard Burned Drain Tile will 
increase the value of your farm 
many times its cost. 
Mr, B. P. Grant, Murphy, 
“INCREASED FARM PRODUCTS 40%.” 
“I want to congratulate you on farm 
tile. I used two carloads of your glazed 
tile and it has caused an increase of 
40 per cent in the products of my farm.” 
—B. P. Grant, Murphy, N. C. 
We sell direct. Low prices. Prompt 
shipments. Let us tell you more 
about what tile drainage will do. 
| Write for our free booklets and 
" other literature. 
CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE WORKS, 
Chattanooga, Tennesses. 









































Fu IRS 
address at 









































































































_ For Poultry, Hogs and Stock 


" grauvens FISH MEAL is now recognized as 
3 leading food supplement. It provides the neces- 

ry proteins and minerals for growth and strength. 
Made from fresh, whole fish, finely ground,—the 
perfected product. Free feeding instructions upon 


request. 
CHAS. M. STRUVEN & CO, 
114-A &. Frederick 8t. Baltimore, Md. 











ROOFING 


GALVANISED Ys € yo ROOFING, 
5 to eet 
GALVANIZED SHINGLES. 


Sia ee e388 aroll 
Shingle Roll Roofing Gites oap roll 
Asphalt Roofing 
ply, $1.15 * Dey, $1.40; 3-ply, $1.7 
R id Strip Asphalt Shingles... $6.00 a cere 


Flex-A-Tile 4-slab Asphalt 8 ingles $6.00 a square 
Flex-A-Tile tndividual Asphalt 
I: s‘aheccadscepeenssesecse $6. 
all Board—46 in. wide, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
(0 and {2 ft. tong, $3.50 a 100 square feet. 
All our goods are nationally advertised brands, 
new: stock, guaranteed quality. 

Buy from us and save the difference in freight. 
BUDD-PIPER ROOFING CO., 
DURHAM, N. C. 

— 


Books! Books! Books! 


Did you enjoy Big Tremaine? 
Is “The Light in the Clearing” 
your kind of story? 


If so you will thank me for 
giving you an opportunity to 
easily earn the following grand 
novels :— 


“The Builders”—by Glasgow. 

“T. Tembaron’”—by Burnett. 

“The Crisis”—by Churchill. 

“The Crossing’’—by Churchill. 

“To Have and To Hold”—By John- 

ston. 

“Gentleman From Indiana’”’—by Tar- 

kington. 

As a reward for sending us a club 
of only (2) two subscriptions, we will 
mail you your choice of these books. 

Will send you your choice of an 
two books for a club of three and all 
six for a club of (8) eight. 


If you want some of the best stories 
ever, this is your chance. Books make 
the finest kind of Christmas Gifts. 

Don’t wait. Get your club up be- 
fore some one else works your neigh- 
borhood. . Remember the early bird 
catches the worm. 


iti * plea 


Manager Sub. Dept. 


6.50 a square 













































From Seven 


Address Letters to ‘‘Uncle P. F."’ 








to Seventeen 


care of The Progressive Farmer 














lew One School Is Getting Ready 
for Better Work 


INCE this is the last lesson before 

Christmas,” said the teacher, “I am 
going to ask each one of you to do 
something during the holidays that 
will _make our lessons more interest- 
ing.’ 

Then the teacher divided the class 
into groups and told each group what 
to do. 

Group No. 1.—Some place was need- 
ed in which to keep the bulletins which 
the class and teacher used in their 
work. So this group was asked to 
make a bulletin case. 

Group No. 2.—One of the lessons af- 
ter Christmas would be on how a good 
ear of corn looks. Thus, two 10-ear 
samples of corn would be needed 

Group No. 3—Secure samples of 
wheat, oats, rye, cowpeas, velvet 
beans, soy beans, vetch, rape, clover 
seed, grass seed and weed seed. Put 
each kind in a separate bottle and 
label. 


Group No. 4.—Write for the follow- 
ing free exhibits: 

Grades of Flour and By-products, Russell 
Milling Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cereal Exhibit, Quaker Oats Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Samples of Wood, The Southern Cypress 
Association, New Orleans, La. 

Samples of Fertilizer, Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Cereals and Flour Exhibit, 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
. Booklets on Crops, Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Co., Richmond, 


Washburn- 


Group No. 5.—Write for these free 
posters to be used with the lessons on 
insects and diseases: 

Insect and Spraying Chart, Kentucky Prod- 
ucts Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Samples of Spray Products, 
liams Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Insect Charts, Imperial 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Garden Pests and Their Control, 
Chemical Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Group No. 6.—Write to the following 
concerns asking them to send pictures 
of animals: 


Sherwin-Wil- 


Chemical Co., 


Corona 


American Guernsey Cattle Club, W. H. 
Caldwell, Petersburg, H. 

American Jersey Cattk 
324 W. 23d St., New York. 
Holstein-Friesian Association of America, 


F. L. Houghton, Battleboro, Vermont. 


Club, R. M. Gow, 


American Berkshire Association, F. S. 
Springs, Springfield, Ill. 

American Duroc-Jersey Swine Breeders’ 
Association, R. J. Evans, Chicago, 


Agric an Poland-China Record Association, 
. McFadden, Chicago, III. 

“Don’t you think our lessons will be 

more interesting when we have all 

these things?” asked the teacher when 


W. 


she had finished telling each group 
what to do. 
The pupils thought so and they 


promised to do that which they had 
been asked. UNCLE P. F. 


How One School Plans for Christ- 
mas 


WANT to tell you about our Christ- 

mas free. We had one last year and 
are going to have another one this 
Christmas. The principal of our school 
lives in the neighborhood and we can 
have it on Christmas Eve instead of the 
last day of school before Christmas, like 
most schools do. We will have it Sat- 
urday night this year. 

On Friday the big boys and girls will 
meet each other and go to the woods to 
get the tree and the holly and mistletoe 
for decorating. We had a lot of fun 
doing this last year, though nearly all 
of us got our hands scratched and one 
of the boys slipped into a muddy ditch 
and nearly ruined his clothes. 


On Saturday morning we will go back 
to finish decorating the schoolhouse and 
the tree, and to practice our program 
again. We are going to have a fine pro- 
gram. We have been singing the Christ- 
mas carols at our morning exercises ever 
since Thanksgiving, and there will be 
songs and humorous readings and 
Christmas poems. One of the girls is 
going to give the chapter from Ben Hur 
about the first Christmas, and three 
other girls will be outside and sing the 




















angel’s song, clear at first and then softer 


‘trading until I got 





as the angels are supposed to go higher 
and higher and then disappear. 

The fathers and mothers cannot put 
presents on for their children, so Santa 
Claus will come to see all of us at home 
on Christmas morning, too. All of us 
have taken the teacher 25 cents apiece 
so she can get decorations and candles 
for the tree and each child will get fruit 
or a little bag of candy or something like 
that. We are all making little presents 














cai caite 


THE CHILDREN SEARCH FOR PEACH 
TREE BORERS 





for each other and our fathers and moth- 
ers, and a lot of the grown folks will 
give each other presents, too. Our prin- 
cipal talked to the boys and girls in her 
room and asked us each to try to 
give something to some orf of the little 
children in school we thought might,not 
get much. We are trying to have every 
child get at least one = two presents 
besides the bag of can 

GEORGIA GIRL. ° 


Editor's Note.—This is an interesting 
plan for all our schools. We hope each 
one of our Progressive Farmer boys and 
girls is showing the true Christmas spirit 
by doing something for someone less 
fortunte than he ts. 


Plenty of Money for Christmas 
Presents 


HAVE 25 turkeys, 

Leghorn chickens, and eight geese. 
I got my start with poultry when I 
was nine years old. I liked chickens so 
much that Mamma gave me two hens 
and a rooster then, and I kept on 
purebred Brown 
Leghorns and my turkeys and geese. 
Now when Christmas comes around I 
always have plenty of money to buy 
all my presents and plenty left over. 

I am 16 years old now, but people 
usually guess my age as 14. I tell them 
I look younger than I am because I 
live on the farm and get everything 
I eat fresh and plenty of good fresh 


a dozen Brown 


air. TEXAS GIRL. 
Editor’s Note—Raising turkeys is not 
only a good way to make money for 


Christmas presents, but a good way to 
provide a good Christmas dinner, too. 


Our Quiz Corner 
I—This Week’s Conundrums 


HY is a hound like a man with a 
bald head? 
2. What is the largest surgical oper- 
ation on record? 
3. In what way did the whale obey 


a divine ,;commandment when he swal- 
lowed Jofah? t 


Il—Answers to Last Week’s Nature 
Study Questions 

HAT is probably the most serious 

insect pest of peach trees? The 

peach tree borer. , 

2. How many generations of borers 
are there each year? Only one. 

3. Where do the borers spend the win- 
ter? The large borers spend the winter 
in their burrows in the bark, though 
many of the smaller ones make a cell or 
home outside of the burrow in the bark 
of the tree. 

4. What trees beside the peach are at- 
tacked by the borer? The plum, apricot, 
prune, and nectarine trees. 








EMPLOYMENT 
FOR FAMILIES 


Men and Women 
Boys and Girls 


We need a few more boys and 
girls (over 16 years of age) as oper- 
ators. 

Employment can be provided also 
for a limited number of families— 
adults as well as boys and girls— 
who would like to come to Hope- 
well. 

The company makes a beautiful artifi- 
cial silk from cotton. The work consists 
of spinning, twisting, skeining and finish- 
ing. No expérience necessary. Work is 


light and pleasant. Plant is clean, airy 
and sanitary 

Steady employment, good pay. Girls and 
boys make $10 to $12 a week while learn- 
ing and as high as $14 to $18 after becom- 


ing experienced. Good hours. No girls 
worked on night shifts. 
Plenty of homes near plant. Modern 


flats and cottages at $7.50 a month up. 
Company operates private dining halls, 
serving good, wholesome food cheap. At- 
tractive dormitories provide home com- 
forts and protection for girls at small 
cost. 

Hopewell is a modern, well governed 
city. Living conditions excellent. Good 
schools, churches. stores, amusements, 
etc. We now employ about 2,000 opera- 
tors, many froin the Carolinas and several 
parts of Fire 

Take A. C. L., Seaboard or N. 
train for Petersburg and change to Hope- 
well electric line. Write us when you are 
coming and we will have representative 
meet train or if you cannot leave at once, 
write us to hold a place open for you 
stating when you will arrive. 


TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL 
SILK CO. 


Dept. F, Hopewell, Va. 


and W. 


of America. 














If you wish to 
buy a first class 


Cotton-Dusting 
Machine 
CHEAP 
Write to 


Franks’ Manufacturing Co. 
WARTHEN, GA. 


For prices, terms, etc. 














BUY BEFORE PRICES GO UP! 


The Best Mill Made ts the 


New South Corn Mill 


Grinds Faster and 
Grinds Better 
Write for Low Factory Prices. 
AMERICAN CORN MILL CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


FEATHER BED OUTFIT 


af Now on i2= 
i ‘ih &. 2: 









SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO., Dept. 20 GREENSBORO. #. Cc. 





Our Best Awl 





A sewing awl will save money. “A 
stitch in time saves nine.” This is a 
good aw! and will come in mighty handy. 
A one-year subscription to The Progres- 
sive Farmer and one of the Awls mailed 
to you both for only $1.25. Club No. 
M. S. A. 

One of these Awls given as a reward 
for sending us one new subscription. 








PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
advertisers are guaranteed 
to be as represented. 















































Saturday, December 3, 1922 
The Light in the Clearing 


Continued from page 5, column 4) 


the Senator as I was leaving them. 


, You can do it Saturdays, if you care 


to, at a shilling an hour. Stack the 
straw out-of-doors until you’ve finish- 
ed, then put it back in the bay. Win- 
now the wheat carefully and sack it 
and bring it down to the granary and 
I’) settle with you when | return.” 

I remember that a number of men 
who worked in Grimshaw’s saw-mill 
were passing as he spoke. 

“Yes, sir,” I answered, much elated 
by the prospect of earning money. 

I left with a feeling of keen disap- 
pointment that I was to see so little of 
my distinguished friend and a thought 
of the imperious errands of men which 
put the broad reaches of the earth 
between friend and friend. 

I remember repeating to myself the 
words of the Senator which began: 
“You may look for me here soon after 
the close of the session,” in the tone 
in which he had said them. As of old, 
I admired and tried to imitate his 
dignity of speech. and bearing. 

When I returned from the mill they 
were gone. 

The examination of Amos was set 
down for Monday and the people of 
the village were stirred and shaken by 
wildest rumors regarding the evidence 
to be adduced. Every day men and 
women stopped me in the street to ask 
what I knew of the murder. I follow- 
ed the advice of Bishop Perkins and 
kept my knowledge to myself. 

My life went on at the same kindly, 

merry pace in the home of the school- 
master. The bandages over his eyes 
had in no way clouded his spirit. 

“Ah, now, I wish that I could see 
you,” he said one evening when we 
were all laughing at some remark of 
his. “I love the look of a merry face.” 

I continued to wear the mysterious 
clothes of Michael Henry, save at chore 
time, when I put on the spotted suit of 
homespun. I observed that it made a 
great difference with my social stand- 
ing. I was treated with a greater de- 
ference at the school, and Elizabeth 
Allen invited me to her party, to 
which, however, I had not the courage 
to: go, having no idea what happened 
to one at a village party. 

I asked a boy in my Latin class to 
tell me. 

“Oh, ye just fly around an’ kiss and 
git kissed till ye feel like a fool.” 

That settled it for me. Not that I 
would have failed to enjoy kissing 
Sally, but we were “out,” as they used 
to say, and it would have embarrassed 
both of us to meet at a party. 


IV. 


ATURDAY came and, when the 

chores were done, I went alone to 
the grain barn in the back lot of the 
Senator’s farm with flail and measure 
and broom and fork and shovel and 
sacks and my luncheon, in a push cart, 
with all of which Mrs. Wright had 
provided me. 

It was a lonely place with woods on 
three sides of the field and a road on 
the other. I kept laying down beds of 
wheat on the barn-floor and beating 
them out with the flail until the sun 
was well over the roof when I sat 
down to eat my luncheon. In the mid- 
die of the afternoon two of my school- 
Mates came and,asked me to go swim- 
ming with them. It was a warm bright 
day and I was hot and thirsty The 
thought of cool waters and friendly 
companionship was too much for me. 
I went with them. 

More ancient than the human form 
is that joy of the young in the feel of 
air, and water on the naked skin, in 
the frog-like leap and splash and the 
monkey-chatter of the swimming hole. 
There were a number of the “swamp 
boys” in the water. They lived in 
cabins.on the edges of the near swamp. 
I stayed with them longer than I in- 
tended. 

It was almost dark when I was put- 
ting the last sack of wheat into my 
cart, in the gloomy barn, and getting 
ready to go. 

A rustling in the straw near where I 
stood stopped me suddenly. My skin 


prickled and began to stiron my head 
and my feet and hands felt numb with 
a new fear. 
in the darkness. 
and demanded: 


I heard stealthy footsteps 
I stood my ground 





“Who's there?” 

I saw a form approaching in the 
gloom with feet as noiseless as a cat's. 
I took a step backward and, seeing 
that it was a woman, stopped. 

“It’s Kate,” the answer came in a 
hoarse whisper as 1 recognized her 
form and staff. 

“Run, boy—they have just come out 
o’ the woods. I saw them. They will 
take you away. Run.” 

She had picked up the flail and now 
she put it in my hands and gave me a 
push toward the door. I ran, and none 
too quickly, for I had not gone fifty 
feet from the barn in the stubble when 
I heard them coming aiter me, who- 
ever they were. I saw that they were 
gaining ‘and turned quickly. I had 
time to raise my flail and bring it 
down upon the head of the leader, who 
fell as 1 had seen a beef fall under the 
ax. Another man stopped beyond the 
reach of my flail and, after a second’s 
hesitation, turned and ran away in the 
darkness. 

I could hear or see no other motion 
in the field. I turned and ran on down 
the slope toward the village. In a mo- 
ment 1 saw some one coming out of 
the maple grove at the field’s end, just 
ahead, with a lantern. 

Then I heard the voice of the school- 
master saying: 

“Ts it you, my lad?” 

“Yes,” I answered, as I came up to 


him and Mary, in a condition of breath- | 


less excitement. 

I told them of the curious adventure 
I had had.” 

“Come quick,” said the schoolmaster. 
“Let’s go back and find the man in the 
stubble.” 

I remembered that I had struck the 
path in my flight just before stopping 
to swing the flail. The man must have 
fallen very near it. Soon we found 
where he had been lying and drops of 
fresh blood on the stubble. 

We listened and heard a wagon rat- 

tling at a wild pace down the road to- 
ward the river. 
. “There he goes,” said Mr. Hacket. 
“His companions have carried him 
away. Ye’d be riding in that wagon 
now, yerself, my brave lad, if ye hadn’t 
’a’ made a lucky hit with the flail— 
God bless ye!” 

“What would 
me?” I asked. 


“Oh, I reckon they’d ’a’ took ye off, 
lad, and kep’ ye for a year or so until 
Amos was out o’ danger,’ said Mr. 
Hacket. “Maybe they'd drowned ye in 
the river down there an’ left yer 
clothes on the bank to make it look 
like an honest drowning. The devil 
knows what they’d ’a’ done with ye, 
laddie buck. We'll have to keep an 
eye on ye now, every day until the 
trial is over—sure we will. Come, we'll 
go up to the barn and see if Kate is 
there.” 

Just then we heard the receding 
wagon go roaring over the bridge on 
Little River. Mary shuddered with 
fright. The schoolmaster reassured us 
by saying: 

“Don’t be afraid. 
in case we’d meet a painter. 
danger is past.” 

He drew a long pistol from his coat 
pocket and held it in the light of the 
lantern. 


they a’ done with 


I brought my gun 








Sut the | 


The loaded cart stood in the middle | 


ot the barn floor, where I had left it, 
but old Kate had gone. We closed the 
barn, drawing the cart along with us. 
When we came into the edge of the 
village I began to reflect upon the 
strange peril out of which I had so 
luckily escaped. It gave me a heavy 
sense of responsibility and of the wick- 
edness of men. 

I thought of old Kate and her 
broken silence. For once I had heard 
her speak. I could feel my flesh tingle 
when I thought of her quick words 
and her hoarse passionate whisper. 
She must have come into the barn 
while I was swimming and hidden be- 
hind the straw heap in the rear end of 





it and watched the edge of the woods | 


through the many cracks in the board- 
ing. 

I knew, or thought I knew, why she 
took such care of me. She was in lea- 
gue with the gallows she had drawn 
for Amos and could not bear to see it 
cheated of its prey. 

(Continued next week) 
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HOMELITE 


The PORTABLE Electric Light and Power Plant 


ae 
It Helps You 


These dark winter mornings 


and early evenings — lights 
house, barn and outbuildings 
—runs cream separator, feed 
pumps water 





grinder, etc.— 


for stock and for house. 
$178 
F.O.B. East Orange, New Jersey 


Weighs only 100 Ibs 
—needs no foundation 





32 volt HOMELITE without batteries 


Complete with batteries, $245 


The Simms Magneto Co. 


276 North Arlington Avenue 
East Orange, New Jersey 


Attractive proposition to live dealers 


Time payment if desired 
Write today for fell par- 
teulareofthie wonderful 
work and moeey sever 
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PEACH&APPLE 
TR E ES. REDUCED PRICES 


DIRECT TO 
Peat Pru 
Ornamen’ 


Exprems. , Freight Pyrodt Font, 
tal Trees, rece. Vines and Ginubs. Catalog FREE. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 22, 





AMERICAN FEATHER @ PILLOW CO. 
Dept. 37. Heshuite, Tenn. 














all prepaid to your station. 
do and how to do it. 


—write me today. 


Care Progressive Farmer :— 


registered pig. 


NEO sa hkcactacian 





See ee eee eeeeeeeereee 


I’ll Give You a Pig! 
Do you want a fine, Purebred Regis 


like best—Duroc, Berkshire, Poland-China, or Hampshire? 


If you really want such a fine pig—and want it enough to do a little 
work for me—I’ll give you one and send it to you express charges 


tered Pig, the breed you 


Fill in the blank below and I'll tell you just what you will have to 


Hundreds of others have earned fine pigs—you too can earn one 


J. L. MOGFORD, Subscription Manager— 


Please tell me how I can do a little work for you and earn a fine, 
If others earn them I know I can. 


eRe Ree ee eee eee eee ee eee eee | 




















$1.50 Bargain 


This Fine Signature Knife 


@ AND A FULL YEAR’S SUSCRIPTION TO THE PROGRESSIVE 


FARMER, BOTH $1.50 
This is a Keen Kutter quality knife, made of the best steel and guaranteed 


to give satisfaction. The sides 


are made of transparent materials. 


Your 


full name and address including your route and box number will be on one 


side and a cut of The Progressive Farmer heading on the other. 
Be sure and put club number on order. 


Club No. K. K 





This is 





a om ol 





























68 Varieties Fine Purebred Dueka, Geese, 
Tuskeve—Lacee catalog. Se. ot Oey, Dae Austin, 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Peas and Beans for Sale— vari wi 
fin an Franks, Wari aa _ neste 





Recleaned ; els mixed, $2 r 
peahel; 16 bushela Brathan, $2307 1S lene. 42.88, 
5 cked, new - a 25: -bush 


c) ills, $2.15; 
coon Ea Matiadas. ast boa: 



























































































































































































































































tate your wants. Charles Crafton, 








meus Guernsey Heifers — 8 


“and 
Y ees Eesex pigs. L. G. ten Pobaceo- 














catalog free. Miller Poultry Farms, Box 600, Lane: as. 


ter, Missouri. 
PEA FOWLS 








Peafowls Wanted—State price, Zora Wagstaff, Skip- 
with, Va. 





PET STOCK 











~ Registered White Collie Pups, Green Acre Kennels, 








e Good Fox Hound—$35. 
"Fred Newton, Kings Mountain, 


“Purebred Ootlie Pups—Age ine months 
marked. Male $ 















TURKEYS 

“Pure Bourbon Red Turkeys—Extra fine for breeding. 
8. C. Bramlett, Owings, Cc, 

Mammoth Bronze a $10; hens, $7. 
Mrs. Pace Chapman, Faber, Va 

Giant Bronze Tome—From 52-™. stock; $12 each 
Mrs. W. E. Hall, Mechums River, Va 

Richly Colored. Bronze Fine “Bourbon Red Turkeys— 
Show records N Newton, Illinois. 

~ Bourbon Red Tom nrelated Trios—Money mak- 

a. C, 


ers. Write Fairview Farm, Ramseur 





fa & Pn ok and bre oking up fine. 


Mammoth White Holland Turkeys—Young and old 
Blue ribbon winners. Mrs. Ryland Dickinson, Louisa, 
Virginia 





her. oes guaranteed 





oer 108367—A 70-1. 
‘al 


Won first prize in Forsyth Bench ghow with 
No better blood on earth 





Purebred hens 
Hanoum, Kam- 


For Sale— Mammoth Brenze Turkeys 
$7 each; toms, #10 each. Mrs 
eeytown, N. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 





150 hounds in competition. 
i 


iants ~ Rutt Or; tons, 


Jersey Black Giants i 
ahans—Al) purebred. Chas. P. Winston, 


Black Lapa- 
Amelia. Va 









































































































~ Kudzu Pl Plants for Sale. R. L. Folmar, Troy, Ala., 


Route 7 








LESPEDEZA 





sive growers in the South. 
ardized Seed 
Growers’ 


Lespedeza Seed—Buy direct from the largest exclu- 
Demand “Louisiana Stand- 
" Write for quotations. Lespedeza Seed 
Association, Inc., Baton Rouge, 





—Freight 
South Carolina 


PEANUTS 











Selected Peanuts—For goed “OF roasting. Famous 
Alabama Runners at $5 a od Ihe., F. 4 =. puntoraesee 
Cash with order. No order arcomced . Goff- 
Hutchison Merc. Co. — Co. (ne, ic, $50,0 000), Spnterprice,_ Ala 

PEAS 
Write for Prices on Brabham, Iron and Mixed Peas 


prepaid your depot. Olin J. Salley, Salley, 





$1.80 
Hanna 


Pea Al 
price 


New Peas—$1.95 bushel; mixed, 
Edw, E 


Any size order, idw. H. 


Crop Brabham 
Good quality peas 
Gift ra c 


to Buy Pure Varieties of 
Send sample with lowest 
Co., eset 8. C. 


We 





e Market 
Ya beans 
tminster Oil & Fert 









All Varieties, Sound New Crop Stock— ear lots 
and less Write for prices, stating carteine and 
quantity wanted. Geurgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney, 


South. Carolina. 


sale or trade. 




























































































AS (7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) BEANS PECANS 
“salt PS we, Each Initial, Nember or Amount Counts as a Word For Sale— Heating Mung Reane—Qc pet gonna. Piant Pecans for Profit—in 10 years a 10-acre grove 
postage paid. W. G. Suttles, Level : should be the most pro@table portion of your farm. We 
Always wdarese THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. Soy Beans and Velvet Beans—All i Write seociete a Stuart, — Sucoms, Pecans, as 
“ - ties . Our trees are sturdy, an 
The aheve rate applies to the at edition you wish to Uses Cireulation. State plainly Georgian ar sina. Seed’ Co.. Gaffney, re as e Giacgge, and lo lived. Arrange now for fall plant 
: eoneninne —-B-- ‘or ving fu rma an 
L ~ CABBAGE AND ONION i rices, Herlan a verse ursery, Peean Specialisis, 
IVESTOCK ~~ POULTRY AND EGGS 500 Mixed Cabbage, Postpaid, 1c. Welter Parks, — _ 
Darien, Ga ; POTATOES 
ee 
Al Cabbage Plants—$1. % 1,000, postpaid. Sunnyside ‘otatoes — Cobbler, Mountain, Sixweeks, Others. 
" is AND. USIANS Farms, Claremont, N. Charles Ford, Fis 
Purebred Werkshires. G. C. Stuart, Bastover, q ; hers. New 
na True Biue, Best Quality. Andalusian Cockerela— aw akefield Cabb Plants—$1.55 1,000, postpaid. SUDAN en 
Large ar Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg. Va. $295. ©. ©. Dellinger. Woodstock, Va. WP Mur a _ =m a postpaic D GRA 
sad RW: Green. Amerioen LEGHORNS Hariy Jersey Cobiase Plants i000 4150, Prompt gout Witte fr’ otic. "Game Caroling Weed Cos 
8. ©. White Leghorn Cockerels—$3. Hardin's Farm delivers Garvey Del nger. Newton, Gaffney, 8 
Rertebive Sow for Sale—Will weigh over Julian, N.C ‘ ; re 0, $1.50, ND y 
F B. Robertson, Whitmell, Va. —__—_—— ———__— ~ Cabbage ee ‘Early Jersey 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, “MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 
Pinest Strain Brown Leghorn Cockerels — $2.50, Postpaid fant Farm, Conover, N.C. . 
~ CHESTER WHITES Gareey Dellinger, Newton, Cc Cabbage Plants—-All leading varieties 1,000, $1; ate ni A. bs oe er ~ = Ri — foe. 
— an 6 4 : . oo ‘ id 75 Sluegrass lover, ; Sw elover, 
tered Chester White 8. ©. White Leghorn Hatching Eggs—Circular free, 500, 7 posth “ce Satisfaction guaranteed. J. H. $5 50 FA og alfalfa, $18 “Timothy, $3; Gene eeed, 
Boggy Hollow ‘tea. Mull M. Patterson, Kings Mountait c. Scott, Franklin, 2 We ship from several warehouses and save you 
trown Leghorn Cockerels—$1.75 - each, or 3 Send No Money—Frostproof Wakefields, Flat Dutch, freight. We refund money if seeds are not satisfactory. 
DUROC-JERSEYS Nets, $1.60. Wertz Dairy, Salem, ya and Bermuda Onions—Sent at once, C. O. D.; 1,000, Meier Seed Company, Salina, Kansas. 
cvieneiiementie $1; 5,000, $4.50 E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga — U ERY ST CK 
Treres deveqve— All axes. Indian Creek Duroc Farm. But Lechor ” Cockerels— Nice choice birds at NURS TO 
ves asc nable pri G. G. Willis. Gastonia Cc Frost-proof Cabbage Plan Leading varieties, 250 C Save ¥ M Pruit Prees—-Write for 
- —-- ; eetpaid, 50c; 1,000 postpaid, "$i. 50. Expressed, 1,000 , yr as Se Neen on So ar” Reena 
Ertra Paney Registered Duree Pigs Out of Choice 8. C. Brown Leghorn Cockerelsa—Farmers’ $1; 10,000, $7.50, collect. Walter Parks, Darien, Ga, Catalog. Sruitland Nurseries, Desk S. Aucusta, Ve 
: $10. prices, Greenhal) arm, Hertford, N. C . - saa Year-old Peach Trees—2 to 3 feet, $12.50 100. Prices 
. th nt tt ta Million Frost-proof Cabbage Plants New Ready— . Cs fre: G ell’: Pl 
Two Purebred 8 Brown Legharn Cocks—1 and 2 Wakefleli—500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50: 2,000, $2.50; 5.000, Teduced on all stoc atalog free. Crowell’s Plant 
Bunen— Brod fight apd Frown wen. $2 2.50 each Mrs. A Robertson, Bedford, $5, postpaid Satisfaction guaranteed McD. Marks, Farm, Concord, | lest eae 
Purebred Li rginis tuie’s Creck, N. C Complete Line Fruit Trees, Vines. Plants, Etc.—- 
Early Busse ‘Iimann’s 8. €. Brown Leghorns Coeker- Cabbage and Onion Plants—Frost-proof Varieties— Bu perior quality. Minimum prices. Write for catalog. 
Durec- ec- Jennep—Bareice Boars, B ela = $3. Satisfaction guaranteed Frank Puryear, $1.25 1,000: 5900, The; 5,000, $5: 10,008, $9. Prompt Cowell's Plant Farm. Coucord. N. C.- 
breeding ight. J Orange, Va. : shipment nd absolutely. guarauteed cvergreen Fruit Trees — Greatly Reduced Prices — Direct to 
ay ae, Fine S. C. btomn Leghorns—Cockerels, a hens and Ferme, Tb omasville, Ala rare nprrngees pei saad ga ce oS ee 
— Durec peed — Vigorous, bred right. pullets, $1.5 Good laying strain Ga. Cooper Frost-proof Cabbage Plants--Early and late yarie- caseentat yo vines, and shrubs. Free 64-page 
a, Seem Sheool for the Deaf Ahitter a a OE ae kind 300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, eatalog. Tennessee Nursery Ca, Box 108, Cleveland, 
&. ¢€. White Leghorns—2.00@ breeders on range postpaid; quick delivery. Free instructions how to set Tennessee. 
a Stock, ehicks and hatching eggs. Middleboro Farm Maple Grove Farms, Franklin, Va 
Route 1, Box 60, Hampton, Va . ‘ $ 
sett Bred sows a) efits, $35. to * $60. ‘Also vise : a Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion Plants Strong. 
©. Bhodes, North River, Va “Majestic’’ White Leghorn Cockerels—$3 and $5. Stocks. highest quality. Satisfaction guaranteed. - 500 FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT RENT 
Sire, first cockerel, Birmingham; granddam, first at ae Saas "S42 a: 3; 5 oo $5; 10,000, 0: 55.000, 33; Srwrenrrrenenren es ye 
Chicago. Curtis Russell, Guntersyille, Ot 2.9) 100, 0 5 uality ant Farm, NORTH CAROLI 
: pect. ne : a Thomasville, Ga Lay! 
For Gale— Reaistered Hampshire Pi Pig: s ¢. Wt : “ —_ Pe im. = 7 
M. W. Reed, Blackstone, = large type, re nee Sole pwebruary a ae Plants—Leading varieties. Collard, Lettuce, Dunn. N. « ee ee ee tee 
— d D » 8 or Sermuda Onion, Kale, and Brussels Sprouts—Now = ——  -—_—_- eae on yeere 
Prine Winning Hampshires— Bred ed right: ¢ Richmond ixonia Poultry Farm, Inc., Route 8, South ready. Parcel postpaid 100 80c : 300 Th { 500 $1. For Sale—Small Farm—s7.6 Acres, Near the Best 
- - 1,000, $1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. D. F. Jamison, Town in North Carolina—Improvements as follows: 
SE Sir nile a omb Wi hite Leghorns pay R *hicks- Hw ch- Sun merville, S. ©. cniea Mab Secten ge sg Semen oaen . me. we. E. 
7 ecg? ‘om our specta rap-neste stoc di ed — - — _-- -— — chicken houses an yards completely equipped, D 
POLAND CHINAS ing for 12 years. We operate one the la ree 2st aa 0 ol _ 50,000,000 Frostproof Wakefields, Suecession. F ike. 1 oxtue large feed barn, 1 good packing house, 
a. Large Poland-Coina Sows, plants in Tennessee. When you buy Campbell Strai: Dutch, and Bermuda Onions—None betier. Sb i and stripping room, ordering house, 215 peach trees, 
aban Bros. rl of = a you have hit the road to poultry success a once ~ npenrens te aetite good eesehon, ith 154 apple trees, 2 apricot trees. Price $250 ae acre; 
, . - “ Catalog a prices on request. Campbel Pp U yun ostpa lt » fac; 900, Ol 000 1.6 terms. 20 r cent cash, balance 10 per cent a year 
pi hoige Bie | De Poland: patie Bred Sows Gilta and Parm, Box 126. R, “Niota. pn ampbell Pogltry E sed or mailed collect, 300, 45c; 500, 65 1.000, pa 3 vears per deal for dairy and poultry farm, 4 miles 
igs. ORPINGT », 000 $4.50 10,000 $7.50. Dealers, special terms from Durham: hard surface road. A rea) bargain for 
Raat China Boar Pigs—Sire ONS masville Plant Co ‘Thomasville, Ga. Cstthe right man. Located on a hill, one of the highest 
H. Ambler & Sons, Stuarts Draft, V Buff Orpingtons—Best yet. J. C. Gordon, Waxbav ~ Ten Million Cabbage Plants—Frostproof, large and points in Durham at nae Apply to 0. T. Carver, 
- 2 » Waxeaw, ~~ gro t ' , Pan tox 411, Durham, N. 
Big Type Poland-China P North Carolina, well rooted; fleld grown from Long Island seed. Fuil 
each. Pedigree furnished Buff Orpingtons—Best yet. Write for pri aut Ghackala Welsieht detains sh aes i os anne at enna aes 4 ae gro a 
; ~ — ee sO} ices < he n Wakefield, Succession id at Dutch Carolina 70 Acres of very desirable land and in an 
show record. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C Expr 0 1,000 95: 5 600. $5: 10,0080, $9 ; —. toms 45 acres i lage: . 
~ : h ; 0.0 ¢ deal 5 ¢ = in clover ar alfalfa; 20 
Choice Poland- ae Pigs— 20 Purebred White Orpington Cockerela—$5 each. 9-000 0. Postpaid, 100, 300; 300, 75: 200, $1; acres of ~ ind pine timber ; 30 acres under hog fence; 
Satisfaetion guaranteed. Elmer Qettinger, Wilsor sider Satisfaction ed. Davis Plant Co 12 acres very fertile bottom land; 2 streams ene deep 
North Carolina : 7 au 5 Es well furnish an abundance of water; lecated 5 miles 
Pedigreed | — ‘Txve Poland-China Pig Choice Early Hatebed Buff Orpington Cockerels—Al Frost Proof Cabbag “Open fleld ar ows nana ion: iy BE 50,000 she ee bags Fy 
_ t ig i els——All ‘ ” V; - f “ - surrc oe ides x. ches ds ° 
ks, “ andeuts £ hicaxo National winners, $4 and $5 each = ae or Early vr lat a oll . frame barn and out-buildings, all in good condition; 
Slack on, 5 he — war ~ wok bordlere wm 2 sides by improved public roads; 50 bear- 
— 4 PLYMOUTH ROCKS — hoe — 60 0 ; 11000 fo Fy ; P Not ing iit trees, and one of the best locations for poul- 
ervioe bred gilts, pigs. on ‘lies quote too low postal rate air onal try ; 1 pig farm in the state. International 
for ares smal or car lots. Ready-to-Lay Barred Rock Pullet Spring hatch plants. Guarantee prompt pre hiee - cotae | ~ tractor and tools can be bought at a saerifice with 
2 for $15. Cloverdale Farm, Sandersville, Ga faction or money refunded.  Referen Bradatre farm Ss Will sell wy neen and on 9 wee. Pair- 
~ Orders Booked for “Poland-China Pigs- 8 we . Barred Rock Cockerels (Holterman’s Strai Dark Bank o Tittor and National Ban} rif Potato View Farm Box 117, iranite Qua ty 
J . largo bone, Western parer ruality Forest Grove, Jackson Springs, N. ¢. 0 {Oombany. Tifton, Ga As VIRGINIA 
istored Hotetein “ Thompson's Direct Imperial Ringlet Dark Barred CANE AND SORGHUM Special Bargains—In 12 to 700-Acre Farms—In- 
Rock Yearling Cocks—$3. Mrs. Dora Minton, Jones- Early Amber, Early Orange, Sugar Dri and Jap proved and ynteproved Easy terms. Isom Dimmette, 
______—CABERDEEN- ANGUS a ville, Va a Oe 5 ee anes Write for price s Georgia -¢ arolina Se d r 0., Lunenburg 
If by Waat ge Best Angus Cattle—Write 8 Pure White Plymouth Rocks—Pullets and Cock Gaffney, S. ¢ ‘. For mene or Sale ane Farm oe ae gaa y 
 @. els—Mareh and April hatched "rl O. Smit a COTTON eee Yirginia; 219 ecres; Colonial homesteac enant house; 
Wa se. XK. 4 gor iiidinys ; alien at, senoell, churche “8; state road, 
April Hatched Pullews—¥ h er epiue Ribbon | Big Roll Early Prize Winuer. W. i Apply €.. Glenwood, 
- a ees Cae Cocke Kirkwood, Bennett S. ¢ — 
Order for 12 pullets, cockerels free. J, ¢ OTHER STATES» 
I rt ¥. ¢ Wa maker-Cleveland Cotton Seed—Direct from - vada 
"Sek Gawek ot a - — orig stores nd b 7 Special prices caiined. 280 Acres—120 fore round timber (pine) belance 
— — sale 4 4 “ © 4 cockerels* and = small lots, $3 per } Model Seed Farm, 8 cleared; on State hard-surfaced road; 3 miles town anc 
18 1 ee, hy lets, show quality ble price; on approval Matthews, S. ¢ - ” goo high school, 8 churches; in heart of Sumatra 
betfer ealves. $30 each: a yo ge Leaf Tobacco Belt. M. N. Bryan, Madison, Fla, 
= — _ —- ig’s Ear nprove otton atures in ta = 
poe alia all ages, Profess ional Duties De mand ‘That T Sell My Barred Gets ahead of weevil. Special prices on these foe’ aod Aged Owner Sacrifices Farm —With 500 orange trees 
Guernsey Farm, Mukwonago, Re as Re So esvingtas ,s ny (eotain ¢ R. ns for next 30 days. Write today for facts. King Cotton 95 «crapefruit, peaches, tangerines, guavas; , Sblenaid 
Phompson’s prize ine€ ave a icia ort Seei Co., Lavoni Ga “ar ‘round proposition; 50 acres; near church, school, 
mu Sale—One Yearling Beutets rod Gue rnsey Carolina mew 3 years Light, dark, $3. & $10 aa ‘ A a a — es +n J pane Be Wx plenty of tinibe “cently finished 
, Satisfaction guaranteed. arok Newmar vton Seed for Sale urefully selected bunsalow, piaaza, poultry house, barn To settle 
as eld, weighing 200 each 5 Salisbury, N. ¢ ( eland’s, Cook's Simpkir s Ideal, and Broi af . , 5 . 
- - ; Ne i 3 eee , n _ Xe , < dea d Bri affairs, $4,000; horse, vehicles, tools included; part 
a OY A Pe RHODE ISLAND REDS —— Early Big Boll, Car lots a specialty. N. L cash Details ‘this and other Florida orange groves, 
‘Se r q ni i ; jand’ Rea ton, Garner, N. C., Wake County farms, winter homes page 27 ius Catalog 4 
Choice 8. C node Islan ed C ckerels—$3.50 to AU Leading v. arieties of P. roven and Adupte _s. Bargains Co fr trout Farm Agency, 2 
g > , - . é y, pted Seed M 
$5. E. V. Huffma range, =_Write for prices, stating quantity and variety want- @ FE Graham Pld : acksorvile _ RES eB 
Ss. ¢ Rhode I and Reds ‘ ce » cockerels. Satis ec Our cotton seed are all highly improved seed I Have, in Pearl River County, Mississippi, Along 
faction guarauteed. J. TH. Steele, Manassas, Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney, 8. C. Peart River. Twelve (12,000) Thousand Acres of 
saat ial " . er > tently Rolling Level Uplands—About %00 feet ahove 
Ri Comb Red Cockerels—B t . Half and Half Cotton Seed—Pure, & sound, clean Gently -~ - nn Bog 
oe mea “You “Holstein _ Bulls for Sale— go $3 each. JD oust, Gree nsboro, —, ahs ey seed of first picking. Every bushel guaranteed. If you 8&4, level aye ndy loam top soil with clay subsoil; very 
rices 4. P pL : : i —“— are interested in cotton that will beat the weevil, write fertile. @limate, +. one seating are -~y for —— 
ar EE mer s im Rhode T la nd “Rec ds—C ho i erels P ) ing Satsumas and other fruits; also ear vegetables. 
Fine Holstein Bull pirliets. Real Rods ab rlait selva _ eke 2 ae for Lal free ) booklet. _Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn > cotton and staple crops. This is an exceptionally fine 
1 an . ton, Virginia For Sale Pedigreed Wannamaker Cleveland Big tract of land and will sell on reasonable terms, either 
For arulok sale, Virginia — - ee ~«=Cs«dBol)« Cotton Seed—Under 25 bushels, $2.50 per bushel; in small tracts or as a whole. An exceptional oppor- 
. vs. a “4 a rn ay 5 Ty Derk ef f<s an Hens under he: basiele, $2.25 per bushel; 100 bushels, $2 tunity and worth investigating. C. J. Coppock, Pic- 
m ets——i20 prines . 2 Kerr, Durham, - bushe 1 sacked, tagged, F. O, B. St. Matthews, ayune, Miss. 
dams of calves with yearly North Carolina PON RB C. Checks must accompany orders. We quote sub- 
39 Ibe. Exhibition Reds (Both Combs)—Choice breeders. fect to being unsold as supply is very limited. aa vs SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
woe bred Holsteins are making good. Eggs, $3, $5. $9; booked now at half price, for de- ave your order before supply is exhausted. Calhou: 
berry Va livery until February , Bighteenth year. Mrs. J. C Agricultural & Investment Co., St. Matthews, 8. ¢ eee 
— Deaton, Salisbury, N. . ‘J. S. Wannamaker, President; D. D, Wannamaker, Government Railway Mail Clerks—$133-$195 month 
Secretary-Treasurer. ‘ List positions open, free. W. vite immediately. Frank- 
Se Focecs WvAKDOT TES Se ~ CLOVER _ - lin Institute, Dept. M-141, Rochester, N. ae 
ale—3 ade Jersey ee —_—_ae 
i i Purebred Silver Wyan jotte Cockereis—$3 i st ay apenas wae —— —~———__—. All Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 60, Willing to 
Farm, Rustburg, Va _ ; 8. Hillerest Japan Clover, “Alsike Clover, White » Clover, Red Clo- Accept Government Positions—$117-$190, traveling or 
B iis— From Rezister a White W jotte Baby Chicks 3 Ter. Avene. Sree, Serme etch. Dusst aa stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 225, St. Louis, imme- 
u ris te King’s vite yandotte Baby hicks—Eggs from rite for prices seorgia-Carolina Seed Co,, Gaffney, diate} 
ae 4 awe, © Booklet. Place order now. Kings South Carolina Z 
arm, Asheboro, N. W 
T 
For Heine € BABY CHICKS ms de = r HELP OR POSITION ANTED 
pad ely bree ding. _—_— uctetia Dewberry ants — ng, “Ww rooted AAA AAA AAA AAA ANA Aer 
tabs > Chicks—Am booking a limited number of or- $13.50 per 1,000; cash with order. Get our prices on Wanted—Two good families to take charge of two 
" poe ders from my best pens Rhode Island Reds from Owen’s peach trees. Candor Development Co., Candor, N. C. large and up-to-date farms References required. 
(o> tered t. Write for prices. A rd F V Write B 251, Southport, N. €. 
Bull ots te Mbred Nobles. from Register of Mert White Leghorns,” ot i Be eet GRASS SEED a ee = = = = =" oo 
® Acc Pen sda 4 egy — -— _— aa antec y Bperience armer *osition as ore 
ps rn nt C. Kentucky Blue, Orchard, Rye, Red Top, Fescue, er Manager—Practical methods used Satisfaction 
taby Chicks—20 varieties; 50,000 weekly. From Lawn Grass, Permanent Pasture, Qat Grass, Ete.— guaranteed. Good results obtained fram live stock. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS Hogan tested flocks, Miller baby chicks are shipped be ae Ecicet. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney, Write Box 32, Route 6, Camden, S. C 
_— via prepaid parcel st. Safe d ‘or olina. en etal ial tana — — 
300 Pigs and | Shoats—Bred from large stock; Over 10.000 ‘pleased. custo haven aeirety guaranteed KUDZU AGENTS 








Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Seli we. a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uteo- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette tts. "Co, Dept. 
701 Amsterdam, Y 


Asents—We Pay Well for Your Spare Tt 
own a ear we pay you for using same in our werk. 
You know everyone should read The P: escive Parm- 
er, therefore you will have no AO, selling subscrip- 











tions for us. Write for our liberal cash proposition to 
agents. Address Agency Department, The Progressive 
Parmer. 
SALESMEN 
Fruit Tree Salesmen — Profitable, pleasant, steady 





work. Good side line for farmers, teachers and_ others. 
Permanent job for good workers. Write today for 
terms. Concord _Nurseries, Dent Cencord, Ga 
Automobile Owners, Garagemen, Mechanics — Send 
today for free copy of this month’s issue. It contains 
helpful, instructive information on overhauling, igni- 
tion troubles, wiring, carburetors, stor batteries. 


ver 120 pages, illustrated. Send for free copy 
Automobile Digest, 638 Butler Bldg., Cincinati. 


MACHINERY 


Two-ton Motor Track—Fxcellent condition. Bor 
J. W. McLeod, Rowland, N. C. 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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today. 






























































































































































December 23, 1922 


Saturday, 


The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 


Animal Protein in the Feed 


POULTRYMAN cooperating with 

the Kentucky College of Agriculture 
has had an experience showing the value 
of animal protein feeds in egg produc- 
tion. The mash used was made of bran, 
shorts, hominy hearts and tankage, and 
was kept before the fowls at all times. 
They also received a grain feed of corn 
and wheat. During one month, the 
tankage was left out of the mash only 
two days, with the result that the 167 
Leghorns laid 320 less eggs than the 
previous month. 

The Department of Agriculture finds 
gluten meal is the best vegetable protein 
feed, but that vegetable proteins should 
not exceed 10 per cent of the total mash. 
At Beltsville, Md., a mash of 3 parts 





Farmers’ Exchange 





MACHINERY 


For Sale Cheap-—Ideal cern and cob mill; Ohio No, 
11 feed cutter, with power pulley; two-hole corn ghell- 
er; Owens double cylinder bean and pea thresher; syr- 
up making gutfit complete; 1,500-gallon galvanized 
water tank; pump jack es engine. Mrs. Cordelia 
Peeler, Granite Quarry, N. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PPP DAE en 
Slightly Worn I Dresses and Suits for Sale 
Box 416, South- 








Beautiful, 
—At moderate prices. Address A, P., 
ern Pines, Cc. 





Collected anywhere in 
May’s Collection 


Accounts, Notes, Claims 
world. No charges unless collected. 
Ag ency, Somerset, 


er Business ef Your Own 
plates, numbers, checkerboards, 
illustrated book free. E. Palmer, 520, 

Furrier—-Wear the searf of your own catch 8 
from the time of the kill. Kill “in late winter 
ning, meuntings, — linings Cc. K osser, 
Staunton, Va. 


Doee It Pay to Advertise?—-There are many —-- 
tains in Colorado higher than Pike's Peak, but only 
few people know it. Why? Because Pike’s Peak Pr 
well advertised, and the others are not. Moral: Adver- 
The Progressive 


“Make 61 sparkling glass name 
medallions, signs. Big 
Wooster. Ohio. 
days 
Tan 
Furrier, 








tise whatever you may have for sale. 
Fermer. 





CHAIRS 
Fine Bigndmade Chairs—Cut prices. Moffitt Co., 


Ramseur, 





CREAM 
We Need More Sour Cream—We paid 48c per pothd 
for butterfat, week ending December 2. Give us a 
trial. Catawba Creamery Co., Hickory, N. C. 
» FEED 
“s aled ( Clover Hay and | Shuc ks for for Sale. N. A. Kim- 
rey, Mebane, N. 











FLOWERS 


Flowers for All Occasions—Shipping orders solicited. 
A. G. Smith & Sons, Florists, Long Distance Tele- 
phone, Petersburg, Va. 


FRUIT 


Oranges, Grapefruit, Tangerines—Fresh from grove. 
Fancy box, assorted, containing 50 oranges, 10 grape- 
fruit, 20 tangerines, 100 kumquats, 1 glass orange 
jelly, $8. 90, express paid. Growers’ Fruit Co., Tampa, 

or a 














HIDES . 
Hides Made Into Overcoats, Laprobes, Rugs, Leather. 
Athems Hide Co., Athens, Ga. 
HONEY 
Detiot ove White Honey—Quality guaranteed; 10 Ibe., 
$1.65; 60 , $8.40. J. O. Hallman, Fargo, Ga. 
Pure Saas Honey—Postpaid, 6 Ibs., $1.25; 
Be. $2. 7 Safe delivery guaranteed. Raiph Boswell, 
son, Fla. 

















KODAK FINISHING 


~ Kodak Finishing Mail—Films dey free 
Fae, 8e to 5e. wow White, Drawer ott Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 








MUSICAL 


Trade—Columbia Grafinola “Regent” 
B. W. Geyer, Fort Rich- 





For Sale or 
and 200 records. Cost $800. 


mond, Va. 
PATENTS 


Patents—Write today for free instruction book and 
Evidence of Conception blank. Send sketch or mode} 
for examination and opinion; strictly confidential. No 
delay in my offices; my reply special delivery. Reason- 
able terms. Personal attention, Clarence O’Brien, 
Registered Patent Lawyer, 916 Southern Building. 
Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL 
Wanted—The addres of T. C. Depriest. Write Box 


103, High Point, 
PRINTING 
250 Envelopes—$1.10; 500, $1.75, id. Womble 
te pee nid $ postpal omble 


Press, 
SYRUP 


New Crop Sugar ge Syrup—Delicious thick bright 
syrup, guaranteed Please, 35-gallon new cypress 
barrels, ssrh J. F. “nebie & Son, Blackshear, Ga. 
For Sale—Pure Ribbon Cane Ag Packed six 10- 
Cua ths onder Np sample sent, uy eprud suas: 
er. ° 8 les sen 8 ar- 
anteed. H. W. Currie, Atmore, Ala. a 
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TOBACCO 








Natural Leaf wg Mok g*: 10 
b at me. aa 10 he, ‘Pay 


8., $8. 
“ received. Union, Pad cah, Ky. 


sgpan SybegorCher = $1.75; 10 Ibs., 
$9: 30 oe. gmoking, 5 Ihs., $1.25; 0'Ws.. $2; 
Ibs., Sn money; pas pay 2h. receiv 
Be Tobacco. Grow. aducah, Ky. 


= ——>*<*—K<_==—=—>{=—<—~i——_=_==_==== 
RBIN STOPS 
A BSO s LAMENESS 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 
Splint, Curb, Side Bone, or 
similar trouble and gets horse go- 
ing sound. It acts mildly but quick- 
ty ond good results are lasting. 





and 
q ge 17 in 
amphiet with each bottle tells how. 
pe bottle delivered. Book 9 R free, 


W. F. YOUNG, Ine, 184 Temple St. Springfield, Mase. 





corn meal, 1 part each of bran and mid- 
dlings, 2*parts ground oats, 1% parts 
beef scrap and 5 per cent linseed meal 
produced a good yield of eggs and good 
breeding condition with Plymouth Rocks 
and Wyandottes. 
* * * 
At the West Virginia Agricultural Sta- 
tion, it was found that sprouted oats 
added to the winter ration increased the 
fertilits and hatchability of eggs. “Fowls 
allowed to run out doors during winter 
laid better than those shut in.” 
* * & 


Eye Trouble—A correspondent has a 
cockerel and pullet showing a white spot 
on the pupil of one eye. It probably is 
keratitis. Tincture of ‘euphrasia, 15 
drops to the pint of drinking water will 
cure this trouble. Where pus is shown, 
15 drops of tincture of pulsatilla to the 
pint-of drinking water will give relief. 

Bathe the eyes with cool water con- 
taining one-fifth hydrogen dioxide, then 
anoint with vaseline, to which is added 
10 grains powdered iodoform to the 
ounce. 

* * * 


The Kentucky College of Agriculture 
says reports from various parts of the 
state indicate an unusual prevalence of 
disease in the poultry yards of the 
state, especially roup, chicken pox and 
canker, and suggests the application of 
kerosene oil with a medicine dropper 
or feather. 

An equally simple but more effective 
way is to fill a pail or other vessel 
two-thirds full of water, < on this 
pour a gill of kerosene oil. Take each 
fowl, holding the mouth open with one 
finger, and slowly dip the head into 
the oiled water two or three times, 
then gently wipe off surplus oil. In 
this way, mouth, throat, nostrils and 
face will all get the benefit of the dip. 
This can be done, as indicated, two or 
three times a day. 

* . 7 

Books on Poultry Raising. — Almost 
every farm poultry breeder would be 
benefited by having always at hand 
some comprehensive book on poultry 
raising, reference to which would of- 
ten save tedious and costly delays 
from writing for information on mat- 
ters requiring immediate solution. Too 
often, also, correspondents in writing 
overlook the most important facts, and 
replies fail to give any help. We have 
had many inquiries for such a book 
and have taken pleasure in recom- 
mending one by H. Armstrong Rob- 
erts, Commercial Poultry Raising. Sub- 
stantially bound, its 600 pages, enliven- 
ed by some 340 illustrations and plans, 
on splendid calendered paper, contain 
in most attractive form practically all 
the information needed by the begin- 
ner to enable him to safely start in 
poultry raising, with matter of value 
to the experienced breeder. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is pleased to say it 
has arranged with the publishers to 
supply, this book to its readers at pub- 
lishers’ price, $3 per copy postpaid, 





Cotton Consumption Increases 
During November 


Cots consumption for the month 
of November this year was the 
heaviest of any month since October, 
1917. Cotton consumed during the 
month amounted to 577,561 bales of lint 
and 55,122 of linters, as compared with 
a consumption of 533,950 bales of lint 
and 62,406 of linters in October of this 
year, and 527,940 bales of lint and 
57,949 of linters in November last year. 

Cotton on hand November 30 in con- 
suming establishments amounted to 
1,721,425 bales of lint and 95,969 of lint- 
ers compared with 1,379,770 bales of 
lint and 82,169 of linters on October 
31, and 1,655,359 bales. of lint and 
152,652 of linters on November 30 last 
year, Cotton on hand November 30 in 
public warehouses and at compresses 
amounted to 4,198,095 bales of lint and 
2,634 of linters. 

The cotton spinning industry has 
shown increased activity for several 
months, the report showed. 





I APPRECIATE your clean wholesome farm 
paper. I think every minister could and 
ought to_ endorse H, 


Manl 
Greenweed, . Cc ” 


it—Rev. J. 








BRISTOL CHICKS 
Seven varieties of pure- 
Catalog and prices 


BRISTOL CHICKS 
Husky, hardy mountaineers. 
bred chicks oe by n 


Bristow chick HATCHERY, Box C, Bristol, Va. 


"\ 


(15) 1085 


World’s Best 
Poultry Journal 


You be the Judge! 
S Months’ Trial 25 
Subscription Cc 
ONE CENT U. 8. STAMPS ACCEPTED 
vopts te bagk rain? Usa estsctere. 
pert advice; profusely illustrated. 1 yr., $1.00; 8 yrs., $2.00. 
Reliable Poultry Seseuill Pub.Co., Dept! 10 Dayton, Ohie 





it; 100 to 168 

















PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 














— BABY CHICKS AND HATCHING EGGS — 


ly to Ship jenna 


We use only MATURE BREEDERS—Every female as well as male having 

been examined and app rood by our expert 

only for HIGH PRODU 
ISTICS as well. 

OUR HIGH QUALITY CHICKS have been 

CHEAPEST and BEST for EVERY PURPOSE 

BRS. To be sure of getting yours on time you should ORDER NOW, 


for future delive 


We give a SPEC TAL DISCOUNT or 10 per cent on all chick and egg 
orders received before 
valuable information for poultry raisers. Order yours today. 
RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 


RIVERSIDE STRAIN a 


in the Seven Most Popular Breed 
and WHITE ROCKS 
TTES — ANCONAS 


3rd, 
HORNS — BARRED 
REDS — WHITE WYANDO 


selects not 


poultryman who 
CHARBAC- 


CTION but for STANDARD BREED 


en by experience to be 
b ROL LERS or BREED- 


January ist. Our new, FREE catalog contains 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





R. F. D: i, 











» 
i k 

Single Comb by Leghorn Chicks that are strong 
and vigorous, from our Special Matings of 000 
FANCY BREEDERS with an egg record unsur- 
passed. That produce every egg we hatch in our 
60,000 CAPACITY INCUBATORS. Now booking 
orders for January and February delivery. Price 
$5.50 per 25; $10.50 per 50; $20 per 100. Safe 
delivery guaranteed by parcel post. 








EY, ALABAMA. 
ENSL 


| Leghorn Farms Co., 








LOOK!—BABY CHICKS 
Live Arrival Guaranteed. 

A hatch EVERY WSEK al) year. 

Month’e FEED FRES with order. 
40 Breeds of Chicks. Select and exhi- 
bition grades. Catalog free. Stamps 
appreciated. NABOB. HATCHERIES, 
Dept. 68, Gambier, Ohio. 











PUREBRED 








LIVESTOCK 








Price from $50 to $100. 
5 YOUNG BOARS, ready for se ryice. 
i WILL COME TO SEE US we 


ice, If you cannot come, send us your order, 
return it to us and we will eend your money back. 


DUROC BRED SOWS, OPEN GILTS, HERD BOARS 


40 you NG SOWS, bred for February and | Mae h farrow. 
Can also furnish you with sows not bred. 
Also a few nice Fall BOAR PIGS. 
» will pay half your railroad fare, with the distinct understanding 
under no obligations to buy anything unless you can find what you want and at the right 
and 


CHESTNUT HILL FARM, Lynchburg, Va. GEORGE PERROW, Manager 


Orion Cherry King and Sensation breeding. 


1 when you receive the hog if it isn’t satisfactory, 








BERKSHIRES _____ 


POLAND-CHINAS 











BERKSHIRES 


We have a Senior Yearling Boar 
weighing (August Ist) 750 pounds ; 
Senior Yearling Sows weighing 
650, and Fall Pigs weighing ‘well 
over.400 pounds, and all are Pine- 
hurst bred. If you want that kind, 
we can start you with any age from 
pigs to matured 4nimals, and at 
very reasonable prices. 


PINEHURST FARM, 


R Terre Owner, 
eincnumere ORTH CAROLINA. 




















cg BERKSHIRES 


© ae ty g kind, where 
y good feeds have been 
Berkshires which have a merited 


tation. 
SUN conaen BOARS, GILTS AND PIGS. 
— with an official pedigree. 


At Moderate Prices. 
CLARKSVILLE, VA. 





HILLCREST Age 
. HARRIS, O 











DUROC-JERSEYS 


Peter the Second, “That’s Him” 


red by PETER Fa GREAT 2ND, and out of a 
Clansman dam. He is 44 inches high, 86 inches 
long, and up on the best set of feet and legs ever 
under a boar. He a junior yearling, and 
weighs 675 pounds. 
We are Offering SERVICD BOARS, BRED GILTS 
and 50 Head Summer and Fall PIGS by him, 
and out of our great, royally bred herd of sows, 
sired by GIANT BUSTBR, CLANSMAN, W’S 
GIANT, CAVALIER, and other great boars, 
We have the Best Offering that we have produced 
in our 28 years in business. 
GET A SHOW PIG AND GROW HIM OUT. 


L. c. FOUST, JEFFERSON CITY, TENN. | 


Reg. Big Type Poland- China Hogs 
} Herd Boar, Western br 
6 Tried Sows, bred for Pebr d Mar - 
to $75 each, weight. 300 to 400 Bs., 


—" 
lific breeders. 
pedigrece furnished, $10 
0 each, 











3- Months. old Pigs, with 
40-Ib. meat Pigs, $7. 
“One-third with order, Sonabder Cc 0 D. 
Full description given on sows upon applica- 
tion. These hogs are Jumbo, Wonder,.and Giant 


Buster breeding. 
J. R. HONEYCUTT, WOODLAWN, VA. 











“MILLER’S” Big Type Potand- 
Grand Chem. 


’ 
ot. 





“D. Miller, 
arrisonburg, Va. 





DUROCS— 600 —DUROCS 


600 all ages. Best blood and type. 

All stock guaranteed. 
Herd headed by Brigadier, Grand 
Champion and sire of champions. 
Send for free booklet, “How to 
Make Money with Durocs.” Also 
for price list of Service Boars and 
Bred Gilts. 


Curles Neck Farm, 


€. @ KEELEY, Supt. RICHMOND, VA. 











gee La 
DUROCS — Boars, Sows, Pigs 
Sensation A 2nd, son of Great Orion Sensation, 
moar ite orering, Fannie's =. ne yk 
ready forse aH ices Pigs cheap. 


One Junior Yearling, by Scissors, 
CRESCENT DUROC FARM, Rural Retreat, Va. 


Pigs— Big Type Poland-China —Pigs 
THBY ARE BIG— THEY ARB BRED RIGHT 
Many of them are Show Prospects. 

If you want PO. 8S of the very nieoest caliber. 

PIGS 10 weeks old, pedigreed, 
R. M. MOORE, Route 2, BEDFORD, VA. 





HOLSTEINS 


KING SEGIS-ORMSBY Breeding 


“The Blood lines that have made Holstein History’ 
BULL CALVES—The blood of KING SEGIS and 
ORMSBY. Blood of 8S domin 
gunber of yearly 

bei: oduced. 

BUY x YOUR NEXT HERD SIRE from an acored- 
{ted =, ae all cows are given yearly records. 

NS HERD ACCRED 

| 408. A. TURNER, Mor., Dept. F, Hollins, 








Va 














SHORTHORNS 




















Send in your renewal promptly, 


Get up a club and get a reward. 








Exide 


BATTERIES 


When 


the great bridge moves 


At a touch of the hand the great cantilever lifts 
or the drawbridge swings so your ship may pass. 
The hand moves a switch, and the current from 
an Exide Battery sets in motion the motor that 
does the work. So also in railway signals, the 
Exide Battery says the word that speeds your 
train in safety. 


There is an Exide Battery made for every pur- 
pose, from propelling mine locomotives under the 
ground to propelling submarines under the sea. 
A great majority of the thousands of electric 
light and power plants on farms get their current 
from Exide Batteries. It is wise to make sure 
that the battery in your plant is a rugged, long- 
lasting Exide. 


The first successful starting and lighting bat- 
tery for automobiles was an Exide, and more 
cars leave the factories today equipped with 
Exides than with any other battery. The Exide 
means something more to you even than the 
comfort of uninterrupted service in your car. It 
means dollars-and-cents economy, because an 
Exide Battery lasts so much longer. 


The Electric Storage Battery Company 
Philadelphia 


Service Stations Everywhere 
Branches in Seventeen Cities 


&c> 


. 
“ 


The nearest Exide Service Sta- 
tion has a battery the right size 
for your car. If your present 
battery needs repairs, no matter 
what make it is, it will be re. 
paired skillfully and reasonably. 
If not in your telephone book, 


BATTERIES 


SERVICE STATION 





please write us for address. 


THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 


ae 


- wis Sptiex 











EXTRA SPECIAL! 


1 year The Progres- 
sive Farmer,..$1.00 Club 21 
All for 


1 year Poultry 
$1.50 


Tribune 
1 year Good Sto- 
i Save 75c. 


TICS ..ceeee 





KEITSELMAN FENCE 


GET [T FROM THE “Saved $35.00," 
Pony ti) diieg Writes J. D. Legg, ales- 
ETN i tine, Tex. You, too, can 
Ay save by buying direct at 
Lowest Factory Prices. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Write today for Free 100-page 
and Lawa 


memes Caton ‘0st Devt. Rerbed ire. nD! 








BE INDEPENDENT 


° ° 
Earn Big Money Sawing Wood 
Witn a BOVENDER WOOD SAW. 
One nut attaches it to your Fordson 
tractor. Ready for work in_ three 
minutes. Strongly built. Thirty- 

inch steel saw. Guaranteed, 

Write for Prices. 








‘oie WILLIAMS mis 3. N. Wilkesboro, N. C. 
opt. |, 








THE .SWEETEST WORDS 


The saddest words of tongue or pen 

May be, perhaps, “It might have been.” 
But the sweetest words to me by heck! 
Are simply these, “Enclosed find check.” 


—From a Student’s College Paper. 


CLIMAX AND ANTI-CLIMAX 
Some one has said it takes a woman twenty 
years to make a man of her son, but it takes 
another woman just twenty minutes to make 
a fool of the same lad. 


A SHORTAGE OF COMMANDMENTS 


“How many commandments are there, 
Tommy?” asked the Sunday school teacher. 


“Ten.” 

“And if you were to break one of them, 
what would be the result?” 

“Then there’d be nine!” he triumphantly 
answered. 


“CONTRIBUTORY NEGLIGENCE” 

A somewhat miserly old man dropped a 
gold piece in the collection plate, mistaking 
it for a penny. When he discovered his mis- 
take he asked the sexton to give it back, 
but had no success. He accordingly consult- 
ed a lawyer, to see if it could be recovered. 

“Sir,” said the lawyer at once, “you have 
no case. ‘You were guilty of contributory 
negligence.” 


PRUNEVILLE PERSONALS 

Just when Os Peachblow had saved enough 
money to get a new pair of suspenders some- 
body stole his pants. 

Mrs. Gabe Saddler is suffering with en- 
largement of the photograph, 

Pluto Plum’s hat is missing. He discov- 
ered the loss this afternoon when he went to 
tip it to a young lady. 

Gabe Seller is home from Hickory Heights 
with a report that the tannery up there is 
running one hundred per scent normal. 

—Wayside Tales. 


A FISH STORY 


A couple of city chaps summering in the 
mountains overheard sufficient fish-stories 
to stir them to the desire to emulate the 
native anglers. Not having equipment, they 
persuaded the village storekeeper to lend 
them some of. his own personal outfit with 
the understanding that any parts lost or 
broken would be paid for or replaced. They 
had been out on the lake in a boat about 
half an hour when one of them inquired of 
the other. 

“What do you suppose Ezra Hawkins calls 
that red-and-blue thing that floats around 
on the water?” ‘ 

“Why, I believe he calls it a float or a 
floater or a bob or something of that nature, 
What made you ask such a question?” 

“Well, we'll Fy to buy one of those. The 


darn thing has sunk.’’—Everybody’s Maga- . 


zine. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. Alley 





OLE TOM SHO Ac’ FooLisuy! 
HE DONE RUNNED DAT 
MULE Fo’ MILE RoOUN’ 
DE FIELD, TRYIN’ T° 
KETCH ‘IM SOS HE KIN 


RIDE ‘IM ONE MILE T’ 
| cnucn! snag hestnantiieie 








(Copyright, 194% by The Gel) Syndicate toed, 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


In de ole days, folks rid hoss-back 
wen dey’s in a hurry, but now’days dey 
dooes it jes’ t kill time! 

(Copyright 1922 by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
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